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‘YLOTHES from Paris, convictions from Berlin ! 
It is conventional with the schools to extol the 
heathen religions. There are wise men who see signs 
in the Vendidad and wonders in the Upanishad. 
That critical pursuits often pervert good taste is evi- 
dent from the efforts of scholars to restore what they 
conceived to be the original form or omitted portions 
of the story of creation in the first chapter of Genesis 
(1 :1to2:3). But itis in the interest of a sound 
diterary judgment to maintain that this narrative, as 
it stands, is perfect and entire; that it needs no ad- 
dition, rearrangement, or modification; that the 
progress of thought is consistent,#direct, propor- 
tionate, and complete ; and that, as a literary plan, 
it is singular and admirable, and stands unrivaled 
among cosmogonies for both form and matter. 

1. The first suggestion we encounter by way of 
amendment of the literary form of this biblical cos- 
mogony is that it does not conform to the general 
plan of the Beok of Genesis ; for the grand divisions 
of that book are marked by the phrase, ‘‘ These are 
the generations ;’’ the creation story, therefore, 
should begin with the same phrase. This suggestion 
might be made in the interest -of mechanical order, 
but it is not a literary rule ; it is a book-maker's criti- 
cism. Our great poems, orations, and philosophical 
and scientific works, do not conform to the sugges- 
tion. Spencer's Synthetic Philosophy and evolution- 
ary ‘‘Book of Genesis'’ does not take account of the 
suggestion. In the beginning of a literary production 
is just the place where such a device is an encum- 
brance. Literary usage, both ancient and modern, 
shows that there never was such a caption embodied 
in the beginning of the biblical cosmogony. 


How Other Cosmogonies Have Imitated the Bible 
The sevenfold movement in the narrative is pecu- 
liar. In the ancient Zoroastrian cosmogony there was 
a fourfold division. But when the Zoroastrian doc- 
trine came in contact with the Old Testament revela- 
tion its character was changed, and its account of the 
creation of the world was divided after the manner of 
the story of creation in Genesis. The Babylonian 
cosmogonies contain no reference to creative days. 
No man knows whether the tablets of the Chaldean 
Epic of Creation number five, six, seven, or seven- 
teen ; and the sevenfold division of that epic is as- 
























Supremacy of 


the Bible Account of Creation 


By the Rev. Benjamin D. Hahn 


sumed to enhance its resemblance to the ccsmogony 
of Genesis. 


Ghiberti’s Masterpiece Done in Literature 

There is a secondary movement in the biblical 
narrative by which it is divided into three parts. On 
the third day two creative acts occur; namely, the 
separation of land and water, and the appearance of 
vegetation. On the sixth day, in like manner, first 
land animals, and then man, are created. By this 
device the work of creation for the six days is divided 
in the middle, and emphasis is laid upon the appear- 
ance of life and of man as the crown, respectively, of 
each of the first two divisions of the story. This 
same highly complex style characterizes the narrative 
of the work of each of the several creative days. It 
begins uniformly with the phrase, ‘‘ And God said,’’ 
and a uniformly concludes with the sentence, ‘‘ And 
God saw that it was good.’’ By this uniformity of 
introduction and conclusion the particular incident 
related is thrown into high relief against the mo- 
notony of these uniform statements. Every slight 
departure from the formula also arrests the attention, 
as when it is said, ‘‘And God blessed them,'’ or 
again, ‘‘ And behold, it was very good ;'' and, finally, 
the entire composition is framed and divided by 
the ponderous refrain, ‘‘And there was evening and 
there was morning, one day.’ The literary plan 
therefor is a panel design; each panel bears its 
particular scene, and is set in .a uniform molding. 
The whole design divides in the middle. It is two- 
leaved, temple gates, Ghiberti's masterpiece done in 
literature. 


Why Other Cosmogonies Must Resemble Genesis 
This elaborate literary device is formed of simple 
sentences and the most familiar words ; each sen- 
tence is a declaration, and the several sentences are 
loosely connected by the conjunction ‘‘and.'" The 
conjunction could be omitted, and the meaning would 
remain unimpaired. It is the simplest and most 
solemn, and it is a monumental style of discourse. 
It is a series of declarations like so many decrees. 
Every sentence is a-fiat. The words are not merely 
familiar words ; they are terms for the most familiar 
ideas of the ancient mind. When we read ‘creep- 
ing things,’’ ‘every thing that.bath dife,"’ ‘‘ beasts of 
the field,’ we read phrases which were current 








throughout Asia, and the terms of the most ancien 
science. The first observations of nature made by 
primitive man were necessarily general. The terms 
by which they designated these objects were com- 
paratively few in number, and were connected with 
the most striking aspects of the world. It is to be 
expected, therefore, that they will occur in every 
document which deals with nature. It is inevitable, 
then, that there will be many words in all Asiatic 
cosmogonies which they have in common. For this 
reason, on account of these verbal coincidences, the 
first chapter of Genesis will appear to be related to 
every creation story which may be excavated from 
the ruins of Babylonia. But such a conclusion would 
be as unwise as to suppose that all literary works 
which contain the technical terms ‘evolution,’* 
‘‘environment,"’ ‘‘differentiation,’’ ‘‘species,’’ were 
connected or dependent upon each other. The nar- 
rower field of science and the limited terminology in 
primeval times increased the probability of common 
ideas and terms in primitive writings. It is not re- 
markable, then, that Babylonian creation stories also 
should contain the phrases ‘‘grass of the field,’’ 
‘living thing,’’ and ‘beast of the field.’’ Every 
complete cosmogony which the future may recover 
will contain the same phrases. 

One well-recognized fact which concerns the prime- 
val literature is apparent in this stofy of the creation, 
No cosmogony was produced for a reading public. 
The record of the story was incidental, but the 
original composition was for an audience. The 
oldest cosmogony of Babylonia, the cosmogony of 
the people who controlled the country before the 
Babylonians, the Sumerians, bears the mark of oral 
ritual preparation. The poetical form, the simple 
declarative sentences, the piling wp of particular 
assertions which are wearisome to the reader, are the 
characteristics of a narrative which was shaped for 
public rehearsal. The grouped and rounded stones 
of the watercourse report the stream, and these sen 
tences by their order and form bear testimony tha: 
they were shaped by the tongues of the ages. 


The Architectural Plan of the Book 

Now, whether we imagine that the story of creation 
in the Book of Genesis was struck out at a single 
blow by the flashing hand of inspiration, or came into 
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its present form through countless repetitions before 
the black tents of Hebrew sheiks) its form was de- 
termined by the demands of public recitation, and 
not in view of the leisure and seclusion of the study. 
This fact explains many of its peculiarities. Every 
reader has observed that each decree of God in the 
narrative is followed by the account of the execution 
of the decree in precisely the same words. This 
repetition gives the mind pause and opportunity to 
dwell upon the incident described ; and the periodic 
recurrence of the words, ‘‘ there was evening’’ and 
‘¢there was morning,'’ impresses the hearer with a 
sense of the movement and the progress of the world 
as it moves on from creative order to creative order 
toward completion. The whole design, therefore, 
is one of the most complex, yet reposeful, perform- 
ances in literature. Usually repetition is regarded as 
a literary blemish ; only emphasis or the repeated 
illumination of a cherished theme can justify its 
employment. But in this biblical cosmogony it is 
frankly and skilfully adopted as an artistic device. 
It secures the same result which the architect seeks 
by unornamented spaces and unbroken lines. It 
secures breadth and repose of style, and exalts sym- 
metry and proportion above adornment. 


Puerility of Other Narratives 
But this architectural design is singular in litera- 
ture. Compare this use of repetition with the Hindoo 
narrative of the creation of the world. In the laws of 
Manu what significance or beauty is there in this 
dreary waste of mathematics where the length of the 
year of the gods is calculated? Compare it again 
with the fragment of the oldest and soberest of the 
cosmogonies, the Sumerian cosmogony mentioned 
above, where repetition is the evidence of mere puer- 
ility and helpless struggle with a stupendous theme. 
**, . . the pure house, the house of the gods in a pure 
place was not made. 
No reed had come forth, no tree been created, 
Not a brick was laid, no brick work built, 
No house was made, no city built. 
No city was built ; no animals crept about. 
Nippur was not made ; I-Kurra was not built, 
Erech was not made ; I-Anna was not built,’’ etc, 


An examination of the cosmogony of Genesis, 
therefore, shows that it speaks the language most 
cemmon throughout ancient Eastern civilization, 
and that it should be verbally related to every 
Babylonian cosmogony ; that it employs a singu- 
lar artistic device, that of deliberate repetition ; 
that its structure is most complex ; that it could 
not be the result of combinations of other ac- 
counts of creation or of amendments by many 
writers ; and that, like the ‘* Purgatorio,’’ ‘‘ The 
Ring and the Book,'’ and ‘‘ Hamilet,"’ it is the 
product of a single mind. 


How Genesis Handles the Beginning of Matter 

2. Turning from style to invention, from 
form to thought, the cosmogony of Genesis 
maintains its singular pre-€minence. The point 
at which the narrative begins is one of the chief 
marks of its profundity and wisdom. One of the 
difficult tasks of the mind is to think of the be- 
ginning of matter. ‘'Nothing’’ is not an idea, 
yet it is an assumption necessary in a narrative of 
the origin of the universe. How difficult it is for 
the mind to escape the notion of the eternity of 
matter, or to discuss without confusion the ques- 
tion whether there was a time when matter was not, 
is reflected in the heathen cosmogonies. The later 
Hindoo cosmogonies are apparent exceptions. The 
modern Hindoo believes in the unreality of all things ; 
the universe is the work of Maya (illusion) ; nonentity 
is the one hope of man, and Ataman (self) is all, and 
is—what? The problem here proposed, the begin- 
ning of matter, does not present itself to the Hindoo 
mind, whose one assumption and whole metaphysics 
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is the unreality of all things. What the doctrine of 
early Zoroastrians was is not certain, but when later 
that faith came into contact with the Greek philoso- 
phy, it is clear that its votaries adopted the view that 
matter is not eternal. The cultivated and subtle 
Greek was capable of such a belief, but his fathers 
did not entertain the view. Only in the height of 
their civilization and most refined thought did it ob- 
tain acceptance. There is one valid exception, how- 
ever, to the rule that primitive heathen cosmogonies 
conceive of matter as eternal; it is the ‘‘ Creation 
Myths'’ of the Zufii Indians of our own country. In 
that marvelous narrative the story of the universe is 
taken up with something of the matter-of-fact ease of 
Genesis or the Gospel of John: ‘: Before the begin- 
ning of the new making, Awonawilona solely had 
being : there was nothing else whatsoever throughout 
the great space of the ages, save everywhere black 
darkness in it, and everywhere void desolation."’ 
But the early Hindoo, the Egyptian, and the Babylo- 
nian cosmogonies take us back only to the fluid abyss, 
to the condition described in Genesis,—‘‘ the earth 
was waste and void ;’’ that is, to chaos. Not with- 
out effort, indeed, do the Zufii announce the beginning 
of matter ; but how vastly superior is his performance 
to the clumsy effort of the Sumerian to go back to 
chaos ! 


Bel’s Drunken Wonder-Working 

But the idea of the beginning of the universe in 
the Hebrew cosmogony is inseparable from the idea 
of God. The world is the work of an absolute, self- 
existent, transcendent person; his deeds also are 
transcendent. There is no account of process or of 
instruments. The language is anthropomorphic, for 
he speaks and sees; but the words used retain the 
least color of human activity of any in the language, 
and in their connection they have a supernal mean- 
ing. Nowhere is his spiritual and absolute nature 
perverted by the narrative. But the cosmogonies of 
the rest of the world have nothing to do with tran- 
scendence and spirituality. The gods are »born of 
chaos, they are the children of unformed matter. 
‘¢ Then was born the eldest of the gods ; Lachmu and 
Lachamu came forth together.'"’ Apsu and Tiamat 









Milkweed 


By Sarah Avery Faunce 
Thousands of beautiful rosy stars 


sky, 


them up 
In a clustering family. 


The sun fell hot, and the world was strange 
To the little frightened things, 

Until August came to enfold them 
With a pair of sheltering wings. 


You will shine again with brighter rays, 
Sweet wanderers from the skies ; t 

The days are bringing you sure reward 
In a wonderful surprise. 


For Autumn carries the magic key 
To unlock a milkweed pod, 

And thousands of starry angels will 
Fly back to their home with God. 


Came tumbling down from thc 


And dear Dame June she gathered 
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(personifications of chaos) take counsel together against 
the great gods ; the great gods are troubled. Anu 
and Ea are frightened. The ambitious Bel would 
destroy rebellious Tiamat if he can obtain supremacy 
over the rest of the gods, and he seeks to wrest the 
tablets of destiny from Kingu, the husband of Ti- 
amat. The gods recite incantations and use magic. 
They prepare for war with a banquet, and 


‘* They prepared the sesame wine, 
The sweet liquor altered their sense, 
They were drunken with drinking, swollen in body, 
Greatly bewildered, their cry went up. 
To Merodach, their avenger, they assigned their 
prerogatives.’’ 


This is the first instance where a person has been 
induced to sign away property and rights when in a 
state of intoxication. Bel was a canny god. He was 
ingenious also. After that he had attained the su- 
premacy, killed Tiamat, and seized the tablets of des- 
tiny, he trampled Tiamat flat ‘‘as a dried fish,’’ 
split her lengthwise, and stretched out her upper half 
to form the heavens, and of the other half he made 
the earth. But the great act of Bel which convinced 
the gods of his prowess and right of supremacy oc- 
curred at the banquet mentioned above. They chal- 
lenged him to make his royal garment disappear and 
come again at command. He did it. Now, since 
they all could make things, but could not do this 
trick, the performance smacks of legerdemain. But 
then we must remember that there was some excuse 
for their disability. We have it on the authority of 
the tablets that they were not sober. Coincidences 
such as these with the biblical story have escaped the 
attention of the most astute critics. 


Genesis Marvelously Subtle and Consistent 
But, to return to the biblical story, the order of 
thought is as precise and methodical as the literary 
form. The heavens and earth are inert until ener- 
gized by God,—not by his fiat, but by impartation 
from himself: ‘‘And the spirit of God brooded upon 
the face of the waters.’’ Light, which in no other 
cosmogony is regarded as a divine contrivance, here 
is a distinct creation, and independent of luminaries. 
While this is not a doctrine of molecular energy, 
it is a view of matter vindicated by our advanced 
theories of matter. The separation of land and 
water, the appearance of vegetation, the ap- 
pointment of luminaries, the appearance and 
order of animal life,—the whole scheme pro- 
ceeds from the lower to the higher along the 
scale of modern physics and biology.. The 
order of thought is rigidly methodical. The 
view of nature is marvelously subtle and con- 
sistent. It is an order which is still in debate 
by men of science, while no man gives serious 
consideration to any other cosmogony as an 
account of the actual order of the universe. 

It is not necessary further to discuss the 
contrasts between the biblical and Babylonian 
cosmogonies, —how the one announces a tran- 
scendent deity, while the other cosmogonies 

find it necessary to house their gods ; how the one 
includes the sun in the planetary system, while in 
the others he is omitted in the regulations of times 
and-seasons ; how, in the one, animal life begins in 
the waters, in the others, animal life has its origin 
upon the land ; in the one, the life of the oceans and 
air, fish and fowl, are set in their true relation and 
order, in the others they are overlooked entirely ; in 
the one, there are neither bricks nor cities, in the 
others there are houses and cities.as part of the crea- 
tive work ;.in the one generation is sanctified, «* And 
God blest them, and God said be fruitful,’’ in the 
others it is but natural, or it is bestial. 

In thought as in form, therefore, the cosmogony of 
Genesis is a complex structure of perfect order and 
consistency. By the exaltation of the ideas which it 
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contains ; by the subtilty of its insight; by what it 
omits and what it includes ; by its silences as by its 
statements ; by its conception of God and his modes 
of action ; of nature, its energies and transformations ; 
of life and its form and orders,—an adventurous man 
is tempted to say that this biblical cosmogony is itself 
the seventh act of creation. It is perhaps useful at 
this point to remind the reader that academic wisdom 
has found that this story ‘‘1s formal, precise, un- 
ornate, repetitious.’’ 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


—-_ 


A Fagot Party 


A Suggestion for the Coming Summer 
By Alice M. Guernsey 


T WAS. a class reunion,— the first 
social gathering of ‘‘Class 19’ since 
the summer vacation,—and the at- 
tendance of members and friends was 
large, for the announcement of a 
‘‘ fagot party’’ was enticing. Soft can- 
dles gave all the light needed to sup- 

plement the glow of the cannel coal in the grate, that 

sent long streamers of color up into the dim spaces 
above, and invited to all sorts of beautiful dreams. 

On a low stool before the open fire sat the secretary 
of the class, Beside her was a basket filled with wood 
treasures, and, as she tovk them lovingly into her 
hands, her clear, soft voice filled the room with music. 

‘These pine cones,’’ she said, holding them a 
moment before tossing them on the bright coals, 
-‘came from the coast of Maine. One long, beauti- 
ful day we went exploring,—off where no one, I 
fancy, had been before. Through the dim old woods 
we could hear the faint sound of the waves on the 
beach mingling with the noise of the wind among the 
pines. These leaves,’’ lifting a branch of oak to 
which leaves were still clinging, —‘* these leaves came 
from Cape Cod. It was like Indian summer when we 
rode through the sand barrens where the oaks had 
begun to turn into the deep, dark masoon that they 
keep almost through the winter. And this—this 
crooked old stick—I picked up in the street in Salem, 
just opposite the old Witch House. One might fancy 
it was a bit: of the cane of old Judge Sewall, for 
Salem—dear, sleepy old town !—has hardly changed, 
it seems to me, since the times of Gallows Hill.’’ 

‘« It takes May to give the poetry,’’ said Clare Bry- 
ant, the next occupant of the low footstool. ‘‘ My 
stick isn’t poetical nor ‘witching ;’ it is just a plain 
twig that I picked up in Chautauqua. Its only merit 
is that it came from the woods back of the hall where 
the Sunday-school lessons are taught."’ 

‘« My first fagot is composit, but its sticks are all 
related to each other,’’ said Maidie Foster. ‘* When 
I was at Saratoga, I took pains to pick up a twig at 
every spring I visited. These two stand for the Gey- 
ser and Arondack Springs, at the end of a lovely 
wheel ride. This is from Congress Park, and this 
from White Sulphur Springs, and so on. If I could 
only have brought you a drink from each, it would 
have been more satisfactcry.'’ 

‘*All mixed together ?'’ inquired Ralph Graham 
mischievously. 

But Maidie paid no attention to the remark, as she 
continued : 

‘« My other fagot was gathered on Mt. McGregor, 
in sight of the cottage where General Grant died. I 
strayed into the woods by the side of the road on our 
way down the mountain, and found this moss and 
these cones. If they could only bring the ‘breath of 
the woods’ with them !"’ , 

The experiences of the members of the class had 
been widely varied during the summer vacation. 


a 
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There were fagots from the Rockies, and even from 
Alaska. Tiny branches told of sunny Italy and the 
Scottish Highlands. Others, that made -as bright a 
flame, came from the dear home woods, and told of 
long, happy days of rest without the weariness of 
journeying. But the most interesting of all was the 
crooked stick held by the teacher of ‘Class Ig9,’’ as 
she told its story : 

‘*Those of us who were at home through July 
found abundant interest in caring for the ‘ Fresh-Air 
children,’ who were sent out in relays. Among the 
number was one little fellow who became my most 
devoted knight. I am sure he was something of a 
‘tough’ at home, but there was that in his eyes that 
made me like him. I know there’s good material 
in the boy, and I mean he shall have a chance to 
show it. 

‘* Whenever we went picnicking, Roy was by my 
side, ready to do anything or say anything for me,— 
even, as he assured me one day, to ‘lick anybody I 
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wanted him to.’ One day, when we were in the 
woods, I remembered our fagot party, and picked up 
some sticks, telling him what they were for. 

‘« Yesterday I went into the city, and over to the 
East Side, to see my boy. We had a nice visit, and, 
as I was coming away, Roy handed me this stick. 
‘Won't you take it, Miss Weeden, for that’ ere party ?’ 
he said. Then he hesitated, and really blushed, and 
added, ‘I used ter keep it ter go fer the boys with, 
but I ain't goin’ ter do that no more, ’cause yer says 
‘tain't right.’ 

‘*My fagot is Roy's. And it stands for thé first 
strivings of the spirit that shall make of the lad, God 
helping, a good and useful man."’ 

The firelight died softly away, and a little silence 
fell with the shadows. It was broken by the low 
voice of the pastor: ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto the least of these, my little ones, ye have done it 
unto me,"’ 

East ORANGE, N, J. 
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HEN a man knows that it is 

a loose or torn lining that 

makes it difficult for him to get his hand through his 

coat sleeve, or that it is a surreptitious skewer that 

prevents his making a handsome cut of beef for din- 

ner, this knowledge is the beginning of his success in 

donning his coat or in carving the meat. In other 

words, an important factor in all progress is a knowl- 

edge of the obstructions and difficulties to be over- 
come. 

It would not do for an arctic expedition to start out 
with an equipment suitable only for the tropics. Every 
enterprise has its peculiar interferences, which cannot 
be struggled against very successfully unless their 
nature ig suspected or known. ‘‘To know what we 
must do helps us to find out how to do it,’" says Miss 
Blow. 

If we are going to be of any service to a child in his 
training, education, and development, of course we 
must know something about his strength and weak- 


ness, the life problems that he has to solve, and the. 


resources at his command. Now it is not easy to 
know these things about anybody, not even ourselves. 
It is not easy to know the most intimate of our adult 
friends. But the child is so very different from us, and 
yet, being human, so like us, that we are sure to think 
him like ourselves at points where he radically differs, 
and unlike us at points where we are similar. 

Without waiting to take a lifetime to discover it, we 
might as well be told at the start that the principal 
obstruction to our clear vision of the nature of the 
child is our own adulthood. It is the shadow of our- 
selves that obscures his form and countenance as we 
look at him. We stand in our own light, blissfully 
ignorant that we are casting a shadow on the object of 
our most conscientious and loving inspection. 

The article preceding this spoke of the attitude that 
we should have in an approach to the child. © The pres- 
ent article halts the approach to administer a caution, 
and tell the observer wherein his greatest difficulty 
will lie. Thus forewarned, he ought to be forearmed, 
and better able to slay the lion of his own adultism, 
which is sure to meet him in the way. 

This adultism, or, as it has been elsewhere called, 





| Il. The Obstacle 





‘‘adultomania,’"’ may be said to 
originate in three sources. The 
first is the persistent tradition that children are thus- 
and-so, the second is the natural lust of power and 
authority, and the third is a pious respect for ‘‘duty'’ 
in the abstract. 

With these habits of mind, these impulses, it is 
easy for us to interpret favorably to ourselves Scrip- 
ture injunctions, such as ‘‘ Bring up a child in the 
way he should go,"’ ‘‘Children, obey your parents in 
the Lord,’’ and such popular sayings as ‘‘Spare the 
rod and spoil the child."’ We are so self-contained 
in our adultism, the adult point of view is so all- 
sufficient, that it seems as though any bringing up 
that we studiously devise for the child, or that any 
exercise of authority which we use to compel obedi- 
ence, is scriptural. If we want to sustain and defend 
ourselves for bringing to the child abstract pronounce- 
ments of catechisms or moralizings entirely outside of 
the range of childish experience, we fall back on the 
scriptural expression, ‘‘nurture and admonition of 
the Lord,"’ as though our pious intention would make 


“anything divine nurture that we chose to administer. 


Why is it that so many good, conscientious Chris- 
tians imagine that they can ignore some kinds of 
natural laws, and not others? Says Professor Frank M. 
McMurry : ‘* We know that, in the physical world, 
the man who opposes himself to natural law invariably 
suffers, no matter what his intentions may be. . . . Some- 
times there is a tendency, in the field of religion, to feel 
that the situation there is different,—that, if teachers 
mean well, whether they possess proper knowledge or 
not, good results are somehow assured. There is no 
warrant, however, for believing that the Lord will 
interfere with law more in this case than in the others.’’ 

As to lust of power: It is natural and right for 
power to seek opportunities of exercise. Thére is a 
glory of strength. Man; like the lower animals, de- 
lights in overcoming, —which is merely an exercise of 
power. Neither man nor boy delights in weakness. 
Consequently, there is a terrible temptation on the part 
of the strong to overcome the weak. We see this in 
parents, teachers, playmates, nurses, - corporations, 
nations. The last thing that any one—either a nation 
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or an individual—ever realizes, is that the highest ex- 
hibit of power is in the full control of self. Set it 
down, then, that the greater physical strength and 
power that comes through the long life experience of 
the adult will be a roaring lion in the path of his pur- 
suit of what he means to be the child's welfare. * 

As to pious respect for duty : The adult in certain 
relations to the child knows that he is divinely com- 
missioned with authority. This means that he is 
entrusted with power. And his commission being a 
divine one, all the power which he chooses to exer- 
cise over the child wears for him the aspect of duty. 
** Duty ’’ is a word that he really loves, little realiz- 
ing what a snare it may be if he comes to use it as a 
justification for what he wants to do, rather than as an 
instigation towards doing that which ought to be done. 
Set it down, then, that one must exercise great reserve 
in the use of the word ‘‘ duty.'’ To exact obedience, 
for instance, he must be studious that his demands 
and commands are themselves duteous to a higher 
authority, or law, than himself, or of his own making. 

As to tradition : Under this head we may include 
all manner of assumptions, gratuitous generalizings, 
and ¢ven certain scientific hypotheses which are well 
enough for scientists to work on, but which have no 
place in a father's or mother’s or teacher's getting 
better acquainted with a particular child. Before 
passing judgment on an attitude or act of a child to 
which we may impulsively or coolly- object, let us 
inquire whether the deed or the attitude of the child 
represents exactly the same mental or moral condition 
or motive that the same act or attitude would stand for 
in ourselves, In many cases it would not, but our 
self-sufficient adultism will be likely to warp our judg- 
ment, and hide the real truth from us. ‘*‘ We must 
be careful to study their motives,’’ says Miss Blow, 
‘and avoid the too common error of reading into 
them our own stronger and more conscious feeling. 
. . » Much of the injustice done them arises from im- 
puting to them deliberately evil intentions impossible 
in a stage of development whose characteristic mark 
is simple incontinence, while conversely our undue 
praise of their virtue arises from transferring to them 
by analogy our own spiritual struggles and victories."’ 
But these are things that we must find out for ourselves, 
or we shall never really know them ; and ourselves will 
prove the greatest obstacle to their discovery. 

We have classed these assumptions and gratuitous 
generalizings under the head of ‘tradition.’ Of 
course this means, largely, ‘‘ convention,’’—that state 
of mind which is the result of years of living under 
the formalities of thought and deed, the impositions, 
restraints, and demands which make up the inter- 
relationships of a highly complex social condition. 

It is apparent, then, that these various aspects and 
impulses of life, playing upon and conditioning one 
another, constitute what may be called the adult point 
of view, and that the child, being without the con- 
ventional and traditional hias, yet with the desire to 
feel his strength, and with a growing sense of duty 
arising out of respect, love, and dependence, has also 
his point of view. Hence the obstruction to that har- 
monious working together which is essential to his 
best development. 

Child study, then,— my study of my child, and 
your study of your child,—is a matter of interpreta- 
tion, an appraisement of values and standards. The 
child speaks and acts in one language ; the adult, in 
another. Both use the same signs, as the Japanese 
and Chinese use the same characters in writing. But 
the signs do not stand for the same things. When 
the adult has interpreted the child’s terms by the 
proper adult terms, he has made the first necessary 
restatement or interpretation. He has now to restate 
his knowledge by a just attitude and course of action 
toward the child. And all the while he must keep out 
of his own way. He has a hard lot. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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Sir Walter Besant 


His Work for Oriental Research 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


OW that Sir Walter Besant has passed away, the 
world generally thinks of him as a writer of 
fiction. Because of the success of his ‘All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men,'’which threw light on East 
London with its great needs and possibilities, and 
resulted in so much good for its people and habita- 
tions, he has been called the ‘‘ Laureate of London."’ 
This was unquestionably the best and most successful 
of his thirty and more volumes of fiction, and the 
world gives him credit accordingly. 

But it was as organizer and secretary and general 
manager of the Palestine Exploration Fund that Sir 
Walter Besant did his best work, and accomplished 
most for the world in his busy lifetime. For all that 
Sir Charles Wilson, and Sir Charles Warren, and 
General Kitchener, and Colonel Conder, and, inci- 
dentally, Professor Palmer, accomplished through their 
researches, the main credit is due to Sir Walter Besant, 
who kept up the organization, and was the means of 
securing its support. And for this the world owes 
him praise. And this is more of a matter than his 
thirty romances, if they were thirty times as valuable 
as they were. This added to the world’s knowledge, 
and had permanent value in the field ot research, and 
in an understanding of countries and peoples. 

It was in connection with his Palestine Exploration 
Fund Society that, under peculiar circumstances, I 
first met Sir Walter Besant. I can never forget that 
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occasion. In passing through the Desert of Sinai, I 
had been enabled to re-locate, as I believed, «« Ka- 
desh-barnea,’' —a locality long in dispute in the world. 
According to the Pentateuch, this was one of the 
pivotal points of the southern boundary of the Land 
of Canaan. Reaching London, on my return, I was 
desirous of learning, at the office of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund Society, whether or not my under- 
standing of the locality was correct. 

Mr. Besant was at once interested in the question, 
and he readily helped me to all necessary information. 
Professor E. H. Palmer, later murdered in the desert, 
had in vain searched for this locality while exploring 
the desert of Sinai. Mr. Besant sent for Professor 
Palmer to meet me at his office. A brief interview 
with Professor Palmer made it clear to his mind, as 
well as mine, that I had found the sought-for place. 
At this Mr. Besant was gratified, and he congratulated 
me most warmly. Then he wanted me to make 
known the discovery in the Quarterly Statement of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, which I did, and that 
was the first announcement of my locating ‘‘ Ka- 
desh-barnea,’’ although I subsequently issued an 
extended volume on the subject. 

This was my first acquaintance with Walter Besant, 
—an acquaintance that continued during his life- 
time. Again and again he wrote, at my request, for 
The Sunday School Times, on Palestinian history, and 
I bear him gratefully in mind for this. As I have 
said, many have been helped by him beyond the read- 
ers of his works of fiction, who are first thought of as 
gainers by the work of his hand and head and heart. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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A Twentieth-Century Chicago Sunday-School 
By One of its Members 


TROLLING through Manufacturers’ Building the 
day before the opening of the Columbian Expo- 
sition, it seemed a physical impossibility to bring 
order out of that chaos at so short a notice. Nailed 
to a post was a proclamation, ‘‘ Every exhibitor must 
have every article in its place by ten o'clock to- 
morrow. Signed, Director-General. Vim, Vigor, 
Victory !"’ 

‘ We know the adoption of this motto succeeded. It 
must be that the same spirit possessed the organizers 
and promoters of St. James Methodist Episcopal 
Church Sunday-school, Chicago, which has grown in 
five years from a small membership to a total enrol- 
ment of over thirteen hundred pupils. 

In 1896, the church entered its new edifice, whose 
Sunday-school rooms were unusually bright and at- 
tractive, —semicircular in form, with the outer part of 
the circle divided into rooms, with a corresponding 
gallery above, thus making an admirable arrange- 
ment for separating classes. 

Entering a new field, the Sunday-school made a 
complete canvass of its environs for pupils, and prizes 
were offered to those who should bring in the largest 
number. Cards of invitation were issued, and new- 
comers held a slip, which, upon entrance, assured 
them a cordial welcome. The plan of constant effort 
to enlist new members—with ever-varying means—is 
persistently followed. 

Recently some one handed fifty dollars to the 
superintendent to use as he wished for the school. 
With this money several thousand handsome twenty- 


page illustrated booklets were issued describing the 
school, and some of the principal methods and fea- 
tures. A thorough house-to-house distribution fol- 
lowed, the distributors making every effort, when 
presenting the booklets, to extend additionally a 
special verbal invitation to join. To farther advance 
the work, five hundred finely executed typewritten 
invitations were printed on the Sunday-school letter- 
heads, all of which were signed by the pastor and 
general officers in their own hand, Then the adult 
members of the school were asked each to send in the 
names of six persons of their acquaintance who ought 
to be in Sunday-school. To this list these invitations 
and a booklet were sent, and the result was a large 
addition to the membership. 

The arrangement of the sixty-three classes into 
departments, under the management of six depart- 
mental superintendents, does not differ essentially 
from the usual classification in large Sunday-schools. 

The Cradle Roll is intended to include the little peo- 
ple who are still too young to attend the school sessions. 
Birthday, Christmas, and Easter cards, or other re- 
membrances, are sent to the members of the Cradle 
Roll, and parents are invited to send to the Sunday- 
school as many pennies as the years of the child on 
its birthday. When two years old, these little people 
join the kindergarten department, which is in charge 
of a regular kindergarten teacher. 

The Cadet Bible Class is made up of boys, who 
meet for weekly drill under a good leader. This 
class is making a special study of the life of Christ 
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from the account given in the four Gospels. The 
Home Department was formed to enlist those in the 
study of the Bible who are so situated as to be unable 
to attend Sunday-school, but who can give a half- 
hour's study of the lesson at home each week. 

The Choir Bible Class is a new idea for Bible-class 
organization. The membership especially includes 
the adult department choir, orchestra, and all singers. 
Strangers interested in choir, orchestral, and Bible 
work, here receive a hearty welcome. The school 
recognizes the fact that good music is an inspiration, 
and spares no pains to have superior music at every 
service. Special effort is made to introduce variety 
in choir, ensemble, and orchestral music. The two 
orchestras are made up of eighteen to twenty pieces. 
At present two singers are selected from each class in 
the junior, intermediate, and senior departments to 
form a junior chorus for the main school, and thus 
add power to its musical program. This junior choir 
is drilled independently of the adult department choir, 
but joins it in special numbers on special occasions. 

The Adult Department of the school numbers three 
hundred and fifty members, and comprises a large 
business men’s class, a mothers’ class, two young 
men’s classes, three classes for young ladies, the 
choir Bible class, and the ‘‘ Wesley’’ Bible class for 
ladies and gentlemen. One of the adult classes has 
a membership of seventy-five young men and young 


women, whose instruction is chiefly in the form of. 


lectures under a competent leader. It appoints a 
lookout committee of.two or three members each 
Sunday to stand at the doors and invite strangers to 
the class. It has its own officers, and holds a monthly 
social for purposes of recreation, to which many out- 
siders are invited. It supports a native worker in 
India, and last year paid twenty-five dollars on the 
church debt, besides contributing to the general ex- 
penses of the school, Christmas festival, etc. 

The social life connected with the Sunday-school is 
made a prominent feature. Few weeks pass which 
do not witness in the church parlors several gather- 
ings of a social nature, so that the banquet-room is 
the scene of frequent festivities. The kitchen and 
serving-room have a complete outfit, gas-stove, cup- 
boards, china, and all, which are often in requisition. 
Class socials, too, are sometimes held in the homes, 
and discussions in the advanced Bible class, of such 
interest and importance as not to be finished in the 
lesson hour, may be referred to an evening in some 
home for further study. 

In the general exercises of the schooi there is great 
variety. The plan is never the same for two successive 
Sundays. Sometimes an interesting speaker from 
abroad,—perhaps a business man from the congrega- 
tion with a story to tell, or- a choir from a colored 
church sings. Perhaps an antiphonal choir is prom- 
ised ‘for the following Sunday, in which two iarge 
choruses sing responsively from opposite ends of 
the church,—but always something new, attractive, 
original. 

In summer there are picnics in the parks and 
excursions galoré, which -culminate in the great an- 
nual picnic of the entire school. Its mammoth pic- 
nic of 1900 required fourteen cars to transport the 
people, who spent ‘the day at a neighboring lake. 
Each car had its officers and caretakers, which in- 
sured the safety of the children to and from the 
pleasure ground, where no end of fun awaited them. 

The school has just organized a new department for 
‘‘honorary members."’ It is intended to include 
those who, after honorable connection with the 
school, have removed to other localities in different 
parts of the country. With these it will be the aim 
of the school to keep in communication, and annu- 
ally to send them greeting, giving them an account of 
the condition of St. James, the changes that have 
taken piace, and items of interest. 

This department will be under the care of the 
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Department of Correspondence which endeavors, 
in connection with the Department of Visitation, to 
communicate with those who have been absent two 
previous Sundays. 

What is the mainspring of success in St. James 
Sunday-school, and what is the power which has 
wrought so much in so short atime? The answer is 
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quickly found. Mr. Wilbur R. Davis, the superin- 
tendent, has brought to this work all the energy and 
enthusiasm of an active business man. He has sur- 
rounded himself with a band of officers and teachers 
devoted to the interest of the school, and it is to 
the united and untiring efforts of both teachers and 
officers that the growth of the school has been due. 
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Her Best Birthday Party 


By Celia 


a MAMA! Where have you been? I’ ve hunted 
everywhere for you !"’ said Bessie Prentiss. 
And, without waiting for an answer, she went on: 
‘*I’ve been up in Aunt Millie’s room, talking about 
her Sunday-school class in the mission school. She 
is planning to take them all into the country for a 
day, and she’s afraid that that will be their only 
chance to see the country all summer, they are so 
poor. Isn't it too bad? And mama, I thought about 
my birthday party. Couldn't I have them come out 
here, instead of having the girls 1 was planning to 
invite? Could I have them, mama,—could I ?’’ 

‘Certainly, Bessie. It is your party, and you can 
have the ones you want,"’ replied Mrs: Prentiss. 

**There’s just eleven of them, and they are about 
my age. But what could I do to make them have a 
good time ?”’ 

Mrs. Prentiss thought a few moments, and then said : 

‘* You must-send them their tickets on the electrics. 
Then we will have an omnibus bring them from the 
station.. That will give: them two long rides. We 
will set the table in the garden, and have a nice 
dinner for them. Then there’s the beach, and the 
flowers, and '’— 

‘‘O mama! I’most know they'll have a good 
time !"’ interrupted Bessie. ‘I must run up and 
tell Aunt Millie all about it.'"" And away she went. 

The Prentisses had a beautiful summer home, 
where they came early and lingered lzte, and Bessie 
was their only child. 

The girls were invited, the tickets sent, and every- 
thing in readiness for the party. The night before, 
Bessie could hardly sleep for thinking of the next day, 
and hoping it would be pleasant. She awoke to find it 
as perfect a day as if made on purpose for her party. 

‘*Mama, wouldn’t you wear a gingham dress in- 
stead of a white one. so that the girls won't notice it 
so much? They are so poor!’’ she asked. And 
mama approved. 

Ali the morning Bessie was busy, and the last little 
bouquet was just finished and laid beside the plates 
when the omnibus came. 

They were very poor, as Bessie had said, but they 
were neatly dressed, and they seemed almost bewil- 
dered as they lookéd around on the beautiful place 
where they had come. 

It was almost noon when they arrived, and the 
plan was to serve dinner as soon as they came, so 
that they should be refreshed for the rest of the day. 
Bessie led the'way to the garden, and, seating them 
at the table, she pinned on each little girl the knot of 
flowers by her plate. 
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How pretty the table was! There was a little hum 
of delight when the girls saw it. Flowers and fruits 
were all the length of the table, with the birthday 
cake in the center. 

A gentle breeze lifted the leaves of the trees that 
met overhead, and let little flecks of sunshine down 
on the girls’ heads. Then the sunshine danced over 
their hands and up and down the table, and many a 
little girl who looked as if never in her life had she 
had enough to eat sat and watched the sunbeams. 

And what a dinner it was, —so abundant and so de- 
licious ! Mama and Aunt Millie served it, and how 
easy and pleasant they made it for everybody! The 
girls lingered long at the table, for they had never 
had just such a treat before. 

After dinner, at the beach, they were almost wild 
with delight. And to those of them who had never seen 
the ocean the pebbies and shells of the beach were so 
very pretty! They came back laden with them. 

And such lovely games as they played,—games 
that mama and Aunt Millie had played when they 
were little girls, and that they had not thought of for 
years! Just befere the omnibus came, Norah brought 
them strawberries and real cream. 

The happiest day must end, and, when they went 
away, Bessie had a slice of birthday cake and.a bunch 
of flowers for each one to carry home. As one of the 
girls took hers, she said : 

‘‘T’ll carry these to my sister. She hain’t seen 
one flower this summer, ‘cause she’s lame, and can't 
go to the parks.”’ 

And another said : 

«I'll ‘never forget this day, nor you neither,—and 
thank you, too."’ 

All the girls seemed te want Bessie to know how 
much the day had been to them, and she could not 
keep back her tears when the most quiet girl of all 
said : 

**IT don’t see why you cared so much for me, 
You’ ve made mé have the best time I ever had in all 
my life.’’ 

When all were gotie, Bessie went and sat by her 
mother in the hammock. She was very quiet for 
some minutes, and then she said : 

‘* This has been the best birthday I've ever had. 
Isn't it lovely to do for people who can't do anything 
for you in return ?"’ 

And mama said : 

‘¢ That was the way Christ spent his whole life. 
Let us both try to be like him."’ 

‘*I want to be, and I am trying,’’ said Bessie softly. 

GorHAM, Me. 
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Doing versus Dubitating 

** Success in anything consists in doing the 
next thing—wew,’’ was a great railroad magnate’s 
formulation of the most important maxim in busi- 
ness. Shakespeare had the same thought differ- 
ently phrased when he said that ‘‘ fearful com- 
menting is leaden servitor to dull delay.’’ It is 
this useless cogitating that is the bugbear of life 
and the bane of business. ‘The successful man, 
instead of massing difficulties in a hopeless heap, 
and regarding them discouragedly, purposes and 
instantly does each successive detail whose sum 
equals achievement. 

KK 


Optimism that is Lazy 


It is not well for us to be too sure that every- 
thing will come out right, no matter what we do. 
There ‘s a lazy optimism which cuts the sinews 
of effort, and blunts the sense of responsibility for 
our fellow-men. History abounds in evidence of 
the harm it does, in blunting men’s perceptions 
of moral perils and causing the loss of golden 
opportunities. It was one of Carlyle’s favorite 
quotations: ‘‘ A’ weel, Donald, God bring a’ 
richt.’’ ‘* Hech, sir, but we must help him to do 
it." God has not chosen to bring things right 
without us. He has chosen to teach us to love 
him and our fellow-men through working for both. 
We must watch, therefore, for the gates he sets 
open for us, that we may enter in and labor for 
him, The ‘‘cure of souls,’’ as the old phrase 
is, is not a professional matter merely... It is 
more or less the duty of all Christians. 
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How about a Good Act 
Done in a Bad Spirit ? 


Good acts are not always the evidence of a 
good spirit. Even a thief or a kidnapper may 
speak kind words, or do good deeds, as a means 
of winning confidence, as preparatory to its be- 
trayal. Paul, in his day, said of the always good 
act of preaching the gospel of Christ, to which his 
life was devoted, ‘‘Some indeed preach Christ 
even of. envy and strife; and some also of good 
will.’’ Yet how did the loving Paul speak of these 
good acts performed in a wrong spirit? ‘‘ What 
then?’’ he asked. ‘‘Only that in every way, 
whether in pretense or in truth, Christ is pro- 
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claimed ; and therein I rejoice, yea, and will re- 
joice.’’ If Paul would not condemn a good act, 
even when he knew it was done in a bad spirit, it 
is not for us to condemn a good act which we 
merely suspect is prompted by an unworthy mo- 
tive. A wrong act, by a bad man or a good one, 
may in itself be condemned by us, but it is not for 
us to attribute bad motives to our brother in a good 
act that he performs. Deciding on spirit and mo- 
tives is God’s prerogative. Let us leave that to 


him. 
x 
Training Ourselves to Admire 


46 We live by admiration, hope, and love,’’ 
Wordsworth tells us, —not, therefore, by contempt, 
despondency, and hatred. These contract and nar- 
row the soul, as the others enlarge it. The more 
aman heartily admires, the more he takes into 
his nature the goodness and beauty which excite 
his admiration. His being grows up toward what 
thus evokes his enthusiasm. And the habit of 
admiration is the outcome of a moral discipline 


x 
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which represses peevish and fault-finding disposi- 
tions, and seeks the admirable in every situation 
and every person that life brings tous. ‘‘Be ye 
enlarged’’ implies ‘‘learn to admire and to 


praise.’” 
x 


Account-Keeping a Duty 

Addison writes that in Holland a bankrupt 
was always referred to as ‘‘one who failed to 
balance his accounts.’’ Not only is the individual 
that keeps no accounts of his receipts and expen 
ditures liable to end in bankruptcy, but he fails 
also in a higher duty. God appoints each one of 
us as trustee of some part of his possessions, and 
it is an unworthy trustee indeed’ who cannot 
even render an account in behalf of his bene- 
ficiary. Not only will keeping a system of accu- 
rate accounts tend to prosperity, but it is ‘‘ whole- 
some for the soul’’ that a man know how much 
he is spending on self and how much for others, 
how much for luxuries, how much for necessities, 
how much wisely, how much foolishly. 
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Genesis and Science 


ror that the Bible students of the world are 

once more studying, according to the plan 
of the International Lessons, the record of Gene- 
sis as to the creation of the world and of man, 
the question of the relation of this record to cur- 
rent scientific theories must arise in many minds, 
as though they furnished two rival theories of the 
origin of our world. The Bible record, however, 
can stand any amount of intelligent examination, 
and, as a result, will command the more support 
and interest. First astronomy, then geology, and 
now evolutionary biology, have focused attention 
on it, with the result of bringing out its true 
meaning and purpose, and of commanding for it 
the attention and respect, not only of theologians, 
but of men of science as well. Indeed, the He- 
brew record never had such prominence in the 
world’s thought as it has to-day, as a revelation of 
God’s truth, since science has recast men’s con 
ceptions of what was God’s method as recorded in 
the book of nature. 

The progress in the interpretation of both 
books has been one of disturbance to the weak in 
faith. Old theories of cosmogony and geology 
have passed away, and old interpretations of the 
record in Genesis have disappeared also. Fresh 
conceptions of the truth have taken the place of 
both, with the advantage of recognizing that the 
scientific and the scriptural statements of these 
matters have each their own purpose, and that 
these different purposes do not conflict with each 
other. So long as it was assumed that the pur- 
pose of the Hebrew narrative was to teach us the 
facts, in their chronological succession, which scien- 
tific investigation deals with, the two records were 
made to seem inconsistent with each other. But 
since it is seen that the story in Genesis has for 
its purpose to impress on us the spiritual truth 
connected with God’s activity in the matter, the 
possibility of such a conflict disappears. 

It was said by Professor Elmslie, the friend of 
Henry Drummond, and of John Watson, and of 


Robertson Nicoll, and honored and admired by 
them all: ‘‘ The two accounts are alike trust- 
worthy. They are not necessarily identical in 
detail. It is enough that they should correspond 
in their essential purport. It may be that the 
one is the complement of the other, as soul is to 
body,—unlike, yet vitally allied.’’ 

The scientific order concerns itself simply with 
the facts in the order of their occurrence. It 
deals purely with. matter, and in that sense is 
materialistic. It does not deny the existence or 
the creative activity of God, but it omits all for- 
mal consideration of either. The Book of Gene- 
sis, on the contrary, rests everything on God. 
There is more of God as Creator, uphoider, guide, 
in its first chapter, than in all the heathen cos- 
mogonies and the theories of natural evolution. 
God is presented to us in all his glorious person- 
ality,—the ‘‘ God the Father Almighty, maker of 
heaven and earth.’’ To do this effectively, the 
facts are presented in an order which emphasizes 
the divine activity. ‘‘ The six days,’’ as Professor 
Elmslie says, ‘‘ fall into two parallel sets of three, 
whose members finely correspond. The first set 
presents us with three vast empty tenements or 
habitations ; the. second set furnishes these with 
occupants. The first day gives us the sphere of 
light ; the fourth day tenants it with sun, moon, 
and stars. ‘The second day presents the realm of 
air and water ; the fifth day supplies the inhabit- 
ants, —birds and fishes. _The third day produces 
the habitable dry land, and the sixth stocks it 
with the animals and men. The arrangement is 
chosen for its comprehensive, all-inclusive com- 
pleteness. To declare of every part and atom of 
nature that it is the making of God, the author 
passes in procession the great elements or spheres 
which the human mind everywhere conceives as 
making up our world, and pronounces one by one 
God’s creation. For his purpose, the order is 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable.’’ 

In our time the interest turns especially on the 
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question of man’s creation. Was it by a direct 
fiat out of nothing, or from some lower form of 
existence by a process called evolution? The 
narrative has been often treated as though it said 
the former, but it does not. It represents it as 
an act of mediate creation ‘‘ from the dust of the 
ground.’’ The idea of such a mediate creation is 
thus distinctly sanctioned, and to a believer in 
Ged as Creator an evolution can be nothing. else 
than this. With this the. narrative in Genesis 
stops, and; if it be meant to teach us all the sci- 
entific: facts- of: the matter, then we must reject 
every kind ‘6f theory which represents fan: as’ 
evolvéd through the successive stages’ of animal 
existence as inconsistent with the inspired rec- 
ord. But is that the purpose of the narrative ? 

Calvin, referring to the work of the fourth day, 
says: ‘¢ Moses, speaking to us by the Holy Spirit, 
did. not treat of the heavenly luminaries as an 
astronomer, but as it became a theologian, having 
regard to us rather than to the stars.’’. Is. it un- 
fair to make the same distinction: as regards the 
work of the sixth day, and to say that Genesis 
does not speak of the creation of man as a biolo- 
gist, but as a theologian, having regard to our re- 
ligious wants, and not to our scientific curiosities ? 
The stress of the narrative falls at two points. 
The first is that man is God’s creature, not the 
product of any chance in the sphere of natural 
forces. The second is that he holds a distinctive 
place among the creatures, as having a capacity to 
know God and to enter into communion with his 
Maker. ‘* Made for thyself,’’ as Augustine says. 
Beginning with the capacity of conceiving of God, 
man was at the very outset vastly superior to the 
highest animal. The distance between the lowest 
man and the highest animal is infinite. Man in 
his lowest form, and as a primitive being, wherever 
he is, has this conception and this need. No 
animal, even the highest, has ever shown a knowl- 
edge of God. 

Here is a world-wide difference betWeen evolu- 
tion and Gehesis. Genesis is in a serise complete, 
without a scrap of evolution. Evolution without 
Genesis leaves heaven and earth, and all mankind, 
like a child’s plaything in comparison with what 
we know them to be as God’s creation and repre- 
sentatives. 

Genesis, however it was written; or by whom, 
gives prominence to God as the Creator, and to 
man as a representative of God, and so as differ- 
ing utterly from the highest of the lower animals, 
not merely by a step, or stage, but in an infinite 
degree and sort. On account of this, Genesis is 
worthy of the intelligent study of the brightest 
children and of the wisest scientists. There are 
minor differences in the records of Genesis as to 
creation, from the record of creation disclosed in 
geology and other materialistic exhibits, but these 
in no sense affect the unique value of the record 
in Genesis of God as the Creator of all that is 
created. 

It is undoubtedly true that more persons will 
study Genesis reverently in the last half of the 
present year than ever before at any one time 
since the book was written. ° And those who study 
Genesis will include very many who are intelligent 
and devout believers in the later theories of evolu- 
tion, as throwing important light on the work and 
processes of creation. These will all realize the 
absurdity of claiming that Genesis and evolution 
are in hopeless conflict. 
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Is it Right to Make 
Preparation for Public Prayer ? ; 
There is encouragement in editorial writing when 
what is writtéh prompts readers to question as to the 
facts in the case, or as to involved and incidental 
truths. Encouragement of this sort the Editor has 
continually. A New York state correspondent speaks 
of the helpfulness of the editorial pages; and in illus- 


tration of this he writes particularly : 


I have been much interested in your articles on prayer. In 
the concluding paragraph of the last one, ‘‘ Dryness in’Prayer,”’ 
do you intend to encourage rutting one’s thoughts and desires 
into words, if intendéd for'a prayer in public? In youth I 
was taught that the words we should utter when praying in 
public were the. things we should trust God for, that to put 
one’s thoughts and ‘desires into words before publicly expressed 
was making the prayer formal and insincere. Having no free- 
dom in public speaking, I often conclude a prayer feeling I 
have not cleatly expressed a single thought or feeling which 
moved me to offér it. Why should we not, when called upon 
to pray in public, give the best and clearest expression to our 
thought and feeling, even though it was something we had 
previously written ? 


Would a lawyer have a right to go before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and represent his 
client in a case of vast importance, without full and 
careful preparation ?’. Would‘a prominent citizen feel 
justified in appearing before a sovereign, to represent 
the interésts of his country and his countrymen, with- 
out considering what he was to say and ‘how he was to 
say it? Even if.either of these representatives would 
be thus justified, an individual béliever would have 
no right to appear before the Lord of. lords and King 
of kings, in behalf of his fellow-Christians, without 
knowing what he was to say, and making preparation 
fot its proper saying, Private prayer is one thing, 
public prayer is another thing. One has no right to 
approach the Lord for others without due preparation. 
If one has been early taught shiftlessness in public 
prayer, he ought to correct his early mistakes in train- 
ing, and seek to-do his duty in prayer, Godward and 
manward. 


' . 
Can We Live without Sin? 
A question that comes up for consideration in 
connection with ‘‘ Dryness in Prayer’’ has to do with 


the need of forgiveness as we pray. A valued corre- 
spondent in North Carolina writes : 


In reading the editorial on ‘‘ Dryness in Prayer’’ I was 
stopped by the following : ‘‘ We are sinners,—that will always 
be true ; and there will never be a day whén we shall not need 
to repent,—that also is true.'’ Do you not think that ‘the 
blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from a//sin,"’ if we 
have the faith to accept it? Cannot the spirit of Christ so 
possess our hearts and lives that the personal will may become 
absorbed in the divine will? If there is 10 conflict in wills, 
where, then, comes the disobedience whi.) is sin? Are the 
errors which we fall into from limitatio:. in judgment and 
understanding counted to us as sins? 


‘« The blood of Jesus Christ. . . cleanseth us from 
all sin.’ That truth our correspondent accepts as 
applicable to cases where there is sin, but if there be 
no sin then there is no need of cleansing. But our 
correspondent leaves open a wide gate for what many 
believers would call very positive sins when she refers 
to ‘‘ the errors which we fall into from limitations in 
our judgment and understanding,’’ and which she 
would not count sins. What right has she, or have 
we, to think that these are not sins needing the for- 
giveness of Jesus? Jesus himself said that the ser- 





Notes on 
Open Letters 








vant who knéw not his master’s will, in the limitations 
of the servant's judgment and understanding, shall be 
beaten with stripes, even though with’ fewer stripes 
than ‘the intelligent wrongdoer. Paul seemed to have 
hope in Christ as the Saviour of sinners, because the 
sins ‘that. troubled Paul most were those that he had 
fallen into ‘‘ from limitations in judgment and: under- 
standinig.’’ Paul says'that before he had’ full light he 
was ‘‘a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious : 
howbeit,"’ he says, ‘‘I obtained mercy, because | 
did it ignorantly in unbelief:'’ Yet ‘‘Christ Jesus 
came into the world,’’ Paul says, ‘‘to save sinners ; of 
whom I am chief.”’ - Sins are not what we count such, 
but what Christ knows to be such. As there may be 
a great list of these unintelligent evil acts against -us 
in the sight of Him who sees and knows all, it would | 
seem prudent for us to pray daily for forgiveness . of 
these and other sins. Those who feel safe against 
such sins are in peculiar danger on account of these 
and oi others, 
x 


Genesis Story of Creation 
and Evolution 

With the coming month of July, the studies of 
the International Bible Lessons again take up the 
Book of Genesis. As the first lesson of the quarter 
includes the Genesis account of Creation, some. sen- 
sitive readers are fearful lest current theories as to the 
origin of man and other matters will come in conflict 
with the Bible record. But those who have most 
knowledge and most faith will possess their souls most 
calmly. A valued clergyman in Wisconsin writes on 
this subject : 

As the time comes for looking forward to the studies of the 
Sunday-school for the next six months, the question comes to 
a good many of us, How are we to present the creation story 
and the Book of Genesis? In common with many others, I 
am convinced that the time is come, or is very close at hand, 
when we must teach this part of the Rible in view of its rela- 
tion to the rest of what is taught our young people. They are 
taught in school that the world is the product of evolution, 
and expect us to show how tlie accounts in Genesis of man’s 
origin tallies with this. If we do not, we lose our influence 
over them. How are we going: to teach Genesis,+-we who 
honestly wish to build up, and not tear down, faith? Are we to 
have help from The Sunday School Times in presenting the 
‘* new light"’ that has broken from God's word in the past few 
years? I am a great admirer and user of The Sunday School 
Times, and I ask this question so that I can prepare to meet 
the responsibilities of the next six months. Can I look to you 
to give us help as to the relation of the Bible story of creation 
to evolution ? You are at liberty to use this letter as an open 
letter, or reply to it privately, as you see fit. 

On the face of it, there does not seem to be any 
practical difficulty in the study of the Bible story of 
creation and of the later disclosures of science. Some 
of the wisest and strongest believers in evolution have 
been the most devout lovers of the Bible. The cor- 
respondence of these nominally conflicting views is 
brought out in this issue of The Sunday School Times, 
and it is hoped that this is done in a way to increase 
the knowledge and strengthen the faith of the be- 
lieving’ student. At the same time, the plain and 
simple and grand teachings of Genesis stand supreme 
as to” points where the greatest scientists admit that 
their researches have given them no help, and where 
they greatly desire and need light. In this way pupils 
in the Sunday-school ought to be shown where the 
Bible is superior in its record of creation to the best 
results of modern science, and where those results 
are confessedly at fault. 
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Lesson I. 


Study Gen. 1: I to 2: 3. 


Memory verses: 26, 27 


July 7. God the Creator of All Things 





Golden Text: In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.—Gen. 1: 1 


COMMON VERSION 


26 4 And God said, Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness: and let them 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, 
and over all the earth, and over every creep- 
ing thing that creepeth upon the earth. 

27 So God created man in his ‘own image, 
in the image of God created he him ; male 
and female created he them. 

28 And God blessed them, and God said 
unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and re- 
plenish the earth, and subdue it: and have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowi of the air, and over every living thing 
that moveth upon the earth. 

29 4 And God said, Behold, I have given 
you every herb bearing seed, which is upon 
the face of all the earth, and every tree, in 


REVISED VERSION 


26 And God said, Let us make man in our 


image, after our likeness: and let them 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, 
and over all the earth, and over every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth. And God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God created he 
him ; male and female created he them. 
And God blessed them: and God said 
unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and 
replenish the earth, and subdue it; and 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over every 
living thing that 'moveth upon the earth. 


29 And God said, Behold, I have given you 


COMMON VERSION 


REVISED VERSION 


30 And to every beast of the earth, and to 30 seed; to you it shall be for meat : and to 


every fowl of the air, and to every thing that 
creepeth upon the earth, wherein /here is life, 
/ have given every green herb for meat: and 
it was so. 

31 And God saw every thing that he had 
made, and, behold, i## was very good. And 
the evening and the morning were the sixth 
day. 

2:1 Thus the heavens and the earth were 
finished, and all the host of them. 

2 And on the seventh day God ended his 
work which he had made; and he rested on 
the seventh day from all his work which he 
had made. 

3 And God blessed the seventh day, and 
sanctified it: because that in it he had rested 
from all his work which God created and 
made. 
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every beast of the earth, and to every fow 
of the air, and to every thing that creepeth 
upon the earth, wherein there is *life, / 
have given every green herb for meat: 
and it was so. And God saw every thing 
that he had made, and, behold, it was 
very good. And there was evening and 
there was morning, the sixth day. 

:t And the heaven and the earth were 
finished, and all the host of them. And 
on the seventh day God finished his work 
which he had made ; and he rested on the 
seventh day from all his work which he had 
made. And God blessed the seventh day, 
and hallowed it: because that in it he 
rested from all his work which God had 
















































_ the which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed ; the 


to you it shall be for meat. 


Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1901 


. July 7.—God the Creator of All Things .Gen.1:1to2:3 
. July 14.—Beginning of Sin and Redemption. .. . . Gen, 3: 1-15 
. July 21.—Noah Saved in the Ark... .....,-. Gen, 8 : 1-22 
July 28.—God Calls Abram... ..... 1.22.5, Gen. 12: 1-9 
August 4.—AbramandLot............ Gen, 13 : 1-18 


August 11.—God's Promise to Abraham . . . 

August 18.—Abraham’s Intercession Gen, 18 : 16-33 

August 25.—Abraham and Isaac... 2. 2... Gen. 22 : 1-14 

September 1.—Isaac the Peacemaker... . . Gen. 26 : 12-25 

». September 8.—Jacob at Bethel .. . . Gen, 28 : 10-22 

. September 15.—Jacob a Prince with God Gen. 32 : 1-32 
September 22.—Temperance Lesson Prov. 23 : 29-35 
September 29:— Review 


. Gen. 15 : 1-18 
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No genesis without God. 
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International Home Readings 
alr ows dpe ) God the creator of 
TuES,—Gen, I : 14-25. > all things 
WED.—Gen. I ; 26 to 2: 3. ) 


THURS, —Pea. 8 : I-9. 
FRI.—lIsa. 40: 21-31. Mighty power. 
SAT.—Job 38: 1-1¢ God's questions. 
SUN.—Psa. 104: 1-12, 19-24. Wisdom in creation. 


God's greatness in creation. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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The family was the first church on earth, 
ee al 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


God as Revealed in Creation 

1. The Eternal God : 

In the beginning God (1) 
Before the mountains were brought forth (Psa. go : 2). 
The eternal God is thy dwelling place (Deut. 33 : 27). 
2. The Only God: 

Ged created the heaven and the earth (1). 

And all the host of them (Gen. 2: 1). 
There is one God, the Father (1 Cor. 8 : 6). 
That they should know thee the only true God (Jobn 17 : 9). 
3. A Personal God : 

The spirit of God moved. . .. God said (2-4). 
Who is like unto thee, O Lord? (Exod. 15: 11.) 
One God and Father of all (Eph. 4 : 6). 
4- Aa Almighty God : 

And Ged said. .. . And it was so (6, 7). 


Made the earth by his power (Jer. 10; 12). 
The Lord our God, the Almighty, reigneth (Rev. 19 : 6). 
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s- An All-Wise God: 
Let the earth put forth. .. . It was good (11, 12). 


How manifold are thy works ! (Psa. 104 : 24.) 
The Lord by wisdom founded the earth (Prov. 3 : 19). 


6. God our Father : 
God created man’ in his own image (26, 27). 


Thou, O Lord, art our Father (Isa. 63: 16). 
Our Father which art in heaven ( Matt. 6 : 9). 


8. A Gracious God: 
Behold, 1 have given you every herb (29-31). 


Praise the Lord for his goodness (Psa. 107 : 8, 9). 
The goodness of God leadeth thee (Rom. 2: 4). 
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The heavens were the work of His hands, but man 
engages his heart. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beec..er, D.D. 


Fagen rence Events. —The creation of man is 

here represented as the last event of the sixth 
creative day, the whole process of the creating of the 
earth being represented as three pairs of day's works 
of the Almighty ; the light and the luminaries (vs. 
3-5, 14-19) ; the earth's atmosphere and water surface, 
and the animals of the air and the water (vs. 6-8, 
20-23) ; the land and the land animals (vs. 9-13, 
24-31). 

PLACE. —The locality where Adam originated is a 
region marked: by four ‘rivers, two of which are thé 
Tigris and the Euphrates (Gen. 2 : 10-14). 

TimE.—lIt is easy so to understand Genesis 5 and 
11 : 10-32 as to infer a date about 4000 B.C., or, 
according to some of the translations, a few hundred 
years earlier, for the creation of Adam. But we must 
seek some other interpretation, for there was an ad- 
vanced civilization in Babylonia long before this. 
The date of Adam's life is unknown. 

PARALLEL PASSAGES.—For example, Psalm 33 : 
6-9 ; 8: 3-8; 104 : 2-9, and passages that use the 
word ‘*create."’ 
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Critical Notes 


Verse 1.— The beginning : The word is grammati- 
cally limited by what follows. It denotes the begin- 
ning of the divine operations about to be narrated. — 
Created : Originated with an origination that is pecu- 











created and made. 
10r, creepeth * Heb. a living soul. 


liar and divine.— Zhe heaven and the earth: The 
material universe and its inhabitants. 

This is the writer's general statement. The follow- 
ing verses give particulars. The various creative acts 
culminate in the creation of man. 

Verse 26.—God said: The noun is plural and the 
verb singular, as usual in Hebrew,—the plural of 
*« majesty.’’—Let us make ; Still the plural of «+ ma- 
jesty,’’ as in ‘‘ our image’’’ (comp. v. 27). By thus 
deliberating, God asserts the especial dignity of the 
work now to be entered upon.—J/an: The same 
word that elsewhere appears as Adam. The idea of 
other possible human races than the Adamic is neither 
suggested nor excluded.—Our image, ... our like- 
ness: Especially in the matter of the dominion pres- 
ently mentioned, though this implies mental and 
moral likeness. 

Verse 27.—Created : In this account, three things 
are said to have been ‘created, the heaven and earth 
(v. 1), the beginnings of life (v. 21), and man. Of 
other things it is said that they were made.—Male 
and female created he them: By ‘‘create’’ this 
writer means something not inconsistent with God's 
making man of the ‘‘dust of the earth,’ and building 
woman from a rib of the man (Gen. 2: 7, 22). The 
writer does not here say whether there was one pair 
or many, whether he regards Adam and Eve as the 
actual, or only as the representative, ancestors of the 
race. 

Verse 30.— Every green herb for food: The green 
herbage is.given to the animals, but to man the seed, 
—that is, the grain. 

Verse 31.—And there was evening and there was 
morning : So the Revised Version. The Old Version 
is here incorrect. 

Genesis 2 : 1-3.— Zhe host of them: The sun, 
moon, planets, and stars (Deut. 4: 19; 17:3; Neh. 
9:6; Psa. 33 : 6).—God finished: So Revised Ver- 
sion instead of ‘‘ ended’ in Old Version, because the 
verb is the same as in the preceding verse. Clearly 
the writer does not mean that God did any of the 
work on the seventh day, but that he had the work 
complete when the seventh day. began.—Sanctified 
it; Set it apart to religious uses. The Revised Ver- 
sion here has ‘‘ hallowed,’ which is not so well, though 
the words are often used interchangeably.— Created 
and made : Made as creator. It is not implied that 
he created some things and made others. 

When God is spoken of as resting, and as finding 


JUNE 22, 1901 


in his rest a reason why he should bless the day, the 
expression is, of course, anthropomorphic. God 


never gets tired.. The day of rest, like the six days” 


of work, is a part of the literary form of the record, 
rather than a chronological fact separate from the 
record. By giving the record this form, the writer 
has so arranged a few selected facts concerning the 
origin of things that they make a strong impression 
of the greatness of God and the sacredness of the 
Sabbath, 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Our work ts good in the measure that God ts in it. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


‘* A ND Gop BLESSED THE SEVENTH Day, AND 
HALLOWED IT’ (that is, made it holy, or 
commanded it to be kept holy). —The traditions of a 
seventh-day observance are found among all Oriental 
people. Going back even to the ancient Babylonians, 
we find a seventh-day system of division of time in 
which the seventh day was called a Saddbatur, a day 
of rest,—not a day of feasting, but rather a day of 
prohibition. It was styled also a ‘‘ day of rest for the 
heart."’ 
Magic virtues were ascribed by the Babylonians to 
the number seven, and so it is possible that this ob- 
servance of the seventh day may have had a magical 
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signification, rather than the Hebrew idea of the sab- 
bath, yet the coincidence is striking and suggestive. 
It shows that the custom of devoting one day in seven 
to special religious observance dates from before the 
time of Moses, and is interwoven with the earliest 
traditions of the human race. In Turkey, at the 
present time, where there is a mixed population of 
Moslems, Jews, and Christians, business is some- 
times interfered with by having in each week three 
days of rest, —namely, Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. 
The result is that no one of these three days is ob- 
served by the respective nationalities with that strict- 
ness which would be exacted in the case of a homo- 
geneous population. ‘There are also cases of business 
partnership, in which ali three of the religions are 
represented, and the obligation of observing a day of 
rest is evaded by each member of the firm,—Mos- 
lem, Jew, and Christian taking his day off, and being 
absent from the shop, on Friday, Saturday, and Sun- 
day respectively. 

It is a significant fact that, in the Turkish language, 
the name of the sacred day of the Moslems—Friday 
—is the ‘‘ Day of Assembly,’’ while that of the Jews 
is the ‘* Day after the Day of Assembly,’’ and the 
Christian Sabbath is ‘‘ Pazar gyun,’’ or Market-day. 
As a matter of fact, throughout the provinces the 
weekly markets are generally held upon Sunday. 

There is at present an advancing sentiment among 
Oriental Christians in favor of a better observance of 
the Sabbath, and many Christian communities are 
petitioning the government for permission to change 
their market-day. 

ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
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of Creation 


By Alexander ‘McLaren, D.D. 


JE ‘ARE not to look to Genesis for a scientific 
cosmogony, and are not to be disturbed by 
physicists’ criticisms on it as such. Its purpose is quite 
another, and far more important ; namely, to imprint 
deep and ineffaceable the conviction that the ohe God 
created all things. Nor must it be forgotten that this 
vision of creation was given to people ignorant of 
natural science, and prone to fall back into surround- 
ing idolatry. ‘The comparison of the creation narra- 
tives in Genesis with the cuneiform tablets, with 
which they evidently are most closely connected, has 
for its most important result the demonstration of the 
infinite elevation above their monstrosities and puerili- 
ties of this solemn, stedfast attribution of the creative 
act to the one God. Here we can only draw out in 
brief the main points which the narrative brings into 
prominence. 

1. The revelation which it gives is the truth, ob- 
scured to all other men when it was given, that one 
God ‘‘in the beginning created the heaven and the 
earth.’ ‘That solemn utterance is the key-note of the 
whole. The rest but expands it. It was a challenge 
and a denial for all the beliefs of the nations, the 
truth of which Israel was the champion and missionary. 
It swept the heavens and earth clear of the crowd of 
gods, and showed the One enthroned above, and opera- 
tive in, all things. We can scarcely estimate the 
grandeur, the emancipating power, the all-uniting 
force of that utterance. It is a worn commonplace to 
us. It was a'strange, thrilling novelty when it was 
written at the head of this narrative. Then it was in 
sharp oppesition to beliefs that have long been dead 
to us. But it is still a protest against some living 
errors. Physical science has not spoken the final 
word when it has shown us how things came to be as 
they are. There remains the deeper question, What, 


or who, originated and guided the processes? And 
the only answer is the ancient declaration, ‘‘In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth.’’ 

2. The record is as emphatic and as unique in its 
teaching as to the mode of creation : ‘‘God said... 
and it was so.’’ That lifts us above all the poor 
childish myths of the nations, some of them disgust- 
ing, many of them absurd, all of them unworthy. 
There was no other agency than the putting forth of 
the divine will. The speech of God is but a symbol 
of the flashing forth of his will. To us Christians the 
antique phrase suggests a fulness of meaning not in- 
herent in it, for we have learned to believe that ‘all 
things were made by him’’ whose name is ‘‘ The 
Word of God ;** but, apart from that, the representa- 
tion here is sublime. ‘‘ He spake, and it was done ;’’ 
that is the sign manual of Deity. 

3. The completeness of creation is emphasized. 
We note, not only the recurrent ‘‘and it was so,"’ 
which declares the perfect correspondence of the re- 
sult with the divine intention, but also the recurring 
‘« God saw that it was good."’ His ideals are always 
realized. The divine artist never finds that the em- 
bodiment of his thought falls short of the thought. 


‘* What act is all its thought had been ? 
What will but felt the fleshly screen?”’ 


But he has no hindrances nor incompletenesses in his 
creative work, and the very sabbath rest with which 
the narrative closes symbolizes, not his need of repose, 
but his perfect accomplishment of his purpose. God 
ceases from his works because ‘‘the works were fin- 
ished,’’ and he saw that all was very good. 

4. The progressiveness of the creative process is 
brought into strong relief. The work of the first four 
days is the preparation of the dwelling-place for the 
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living creatures who are afterwards created to inhabit 
it. How far the details of these days’ work coincide 
with the order as science has made it out, we are not 
careful to ask here. The primeval chaos, the separa- 
tion of the waters above from the waters beneath, the 
emergence of the land, the beginning of vegetation 
there, the shining out of the sun as the dense mists 
cleared, all tind confirmation even in modern theo- 
ries of evolution. But the intention of the whole is 
much rather to teach that, though the simple utter- 
ance of the divine will was the agent of creation, the 
manner of it was not a sudden calling of the world, 
as men know it, into being, but majestic, slow advance 
by stages, each of which rested on the preceding. Te 
apply the old distinction between justification and 
sanctification, creation was a work, not an act. The 
Divine Workman, who is always patient, worked slowly 
then as he does now. Not at a leap, but by delib- 
erate steps, the divine ideal attains realization. 

5. The creation of living creatures on the fourth 
and fifth day is so arranged as to lead up to the crea- 
tion of man as the climax. On the fifth day sea and 
air are peopled, and their denizens ‘‘blessed,'' for 
the equal divine love holds every living thing to its 
heart. On the sixth day the earth is replenished with 
living creatures. Then, last of all, comes man, the 
apex of creation. Obviously the purpose of the whole 
is to concentrate.the light on man ; and it is a matter 
of no importance whether the narrative is correct ac 
cording to zoéjlogy, or not. What it says is that God 
made all the universe, that he prepared the earth fo: 
the delight of living creatures, that the happy birds 
that soar and sing and the dumb creatures. that move 
through the paths of the seas, and the beasts of the 
earth, are all his creating, and that man is linked te 
them, being made on the same day as the latter, an@ 
by the same word, but that between man and therm 
all there is a gulf, since he is made in the divine 
image. That image implies personality, the con 
sciousness of self, the power to say ‘‘I,’’ as well as 
purity. Thetransition from the work of the first four 
days to that of creating living things must have haé 
a break. No theory has been able to bridge the 
chasm without admitting a divine act introducing the 
new element of life, and none has been able to bridge 
the gulf between the animal and human conscious 
ness without admitting a divine act introducing ‘‘ the 
image of God"’ into the nature common to ahima 
and man. Three facts as to humanity are thrown up 
into prominence, —its possession of the image of God, 
the equality and eternal interdependence of the sexes, 
and the lordship over all creatures. Mark especially 
the remarkable wording of verse 27,—‘‘created he 
him; male and female created he ¢hem.'’ So ‘‘ neither 
is the woman without the man, nor the man withouw 
the woman."’ Each is maimed apart from the other 
Both stand side by side, on one level before God 
The germ of the most ‘‘advanced’’ doctrines of the 
relations of the sexes is hidden here. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


E BEGIN the next six months with the earlies 
manifestation of God, and go on with highe 
cumulative revelation to such men as are willing te 
receive it. Creation of worlds and life is the firs 
apocalypse of God ; revelation of law, wisdom, love 
to men, is the continuation. The Old Testament is 
the foundation of the New, —the law the prior neces 
sity of the gospel. No study can be grander. 
Creation 
This pzan is captivating to the most common miné 
by its simplicity ; to the most learned, by its sub 
limity. It is incomparably superior to the cosmog 
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ony of any other people. . It is panoramic, progres- 
sive, understandable, but not in scientific words of 
our subsequent invention. None of our words of yes- 
terday—protoplasm, dynamics, etc.—are introduced. 
Its periods of sublime evolution are not in conflict 
with what has become known since. This revelation 
is of eternal power and godhead, so plain that hea- 
then are without excuse if they do not see it (Rom. 
1:20). It is the alpha of the alphabet to follow. 

We have here God's first thought and plan in 
making man (v. 26),—godlikeness, hence dominion.. 
The empire is provided,—generally earth, particu- 
larly fish, fowl, every living thing, herb, tree, and, 
besides fish and fowl, ‘‘ whatsoever passeth through 
the paths of what roars'’ (that is, oceans of waters 
and winds),—namely, gravitation, light, electricity, 
etc. We are to possess them all, 

This prepared mansion had been .long eons in 
preparation. It was dowered with immeasurable 
forces. Reservoirs of water were on the tops of snowy 
mountains, reservoirs of force in coal under them. 
Chemical affinities, agile as thought, were every- 
where. New creations of flowers beautify every 
spring, and of clouds glorify every evening and 
morning. gil 

Such an empire calls for a great king. By creation 
in divine likeness, heredity, endowment, and pro- 
vided: empire, man should, be incomparably great: 
In the opinion of infinite holiness, he was originally 
‘* very good,’’ 

God the Father makes himself an example of Sab- 
bath-keeping for his children. Whatever his seventh 
day means, it cannot be the ever-shifting sabbath of 
the Jews, nor the three consecutive seventh days of 
two men who had been round the earth in opposite 
directions, and one who had stayed at home. 

UNIVERSITY PARK, COLO. 
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Only they to whom the week means work with God 
can enjoy. the rest with him. 


tag 
The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND God said, Let there be light (v.-3). There 
is at‘ least one way in: which every one of us 
can be ‘like God,—we ‘can create light. I love the 
little lamp-lighters of our city streets more than any 
other class of workers. How beautiful it is to see 
them pop out the little flames of gas with their torches 
as they climb up their short ladders! The only rea- 
son I dread ‘to see our cities lighted by electricity is 
that these. little light-bringers will have to go: But 
there are some sweeter little light-bringers on Hutch- 
ins Avenue than even these. There are Billie and 
Bobbie and Mollie and Pollie, who flash up and down 
and in and out like fireflies, shedding the most beau- 
tiful light in the world wherever they go. They are 
all smiles and sunshine, and the clouds roll away ‘l.e 
minute they come in sight. We cannot create sun- 
light, we cannot create moonlight, but we can all 
create love-light. 

And God saw the light, that it was good (v. 4). 
Good ? I should think so! ‘‘ How sweet and pleasant 
a thing it is to behold the light !"" And did you ever 
think how much more of it there is in the universe 
than of darkness? Each planet throws a long pencil of 
darkness off into space, but those shadows are hardly 
larger than hairs compared with the flood of light in 
which the whole universe is bathed. There is so 
much more of light in the physical world than. of 
darkness, that I for one cannot help hoping that is 
so in the moral world. When we are in the shadows 
of sin and of sorrow, they are so terrible that we think 
them universal. But let us rather think of the.good: 
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ness of God, of the love that lives in the hearts of so 
many of God's children, and dream that this light, so 
good, so beautiful, is, after all, practically universai. 
Create light, absorb light, live in the light, walk as 
children of the light. 

Herb yielding seed after its kind (vy. 12). Learn 
this lesson from the herbs : Be content to yield seed 
after.‘‘your kind.'’ How patiently, and with what 
quiet satisfaction, the oak drops its acorns, and the 
wheat and the grass and the corn and the beans all 
shed the little kernels which it is their sole and indi- 
vidual duty to produce. - Who ever heard of a-mus- 
tard-tree grumbling because it could not produce a 
cocoanut, or a strawberry because it could not pro- 
duce a banana? But Mr. Grogson is forever fretting 
because he can only ‘‘yield’’ shoes, while Mr. 
Chisel _‘* yields'’ marble statues, and Mr. ‘Paint- 
Pot ‘‘yields’’. pictures that get hung in the: Paris 
Salon! .Well, it is not for me to scold him, for I 
have fretted myself! But what is the use? We 
have only to yield seed after our kind. And, thank 
God ! the world can get along without pictures and 
statues better than without shoes and hats and button- 
holes and biscuits! The fruit of the artists may be 
more honored, but it certainly is not more honorable. 
Perform the task assigned you. | Bring forth the 
fruit of your own nature: _Do.your own work. Be 
contented and cheerful and faithful. Be yourself. 

And let them be for signs (vy. 14). And what beau- 
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tiful signs they are! Wher I used to play base-ball 
and go picnicking, | have watched-for the sun with 
asort of agony. But when it shone out bright and 
clear,,and gave me a ‘‘sign’’ of a perfect day, the 
world seemed scarcely large enough to hold me. 
Think of the millions of people who creep across the 
earth each day and night looking up tc the sun and 
moon and stars for signs of fair days and quiet nights ! 
Well, if itis so fine a thing to be a sign of fair days and 
quiet nights, be such a little sun oz moon or star your 
own self. There is that red-faced, ugly Tom Tinker, 
who is‘as sure a sign of war and‘ scraps’’ and ‘ ruc- 
tions’’ as ever the fiery planet Mars was when he 
rose above the horizon. » But when. you: see little 
Sweet Briar Rose come into the house, she is as cer- 
tain a sign of love and gentleness as the heavenly 
planet Venus smiling up there in the sky. 

And God created man in his own image (v.. 27). 
You would not think it, to see two little ruffians in the 
school yard punching each others’ heads! But sepa- 
rate them, wash their faces, get them to shake hands 
and make up, set them to splitting-wood and carrying 
water for the old,widow woman in the back alley, — 
and, my word for it, either one of them may well make 
you think of God! Look at those erect figures, those 
beaming faces ! .You are made in his image, but have 
lost it.. Well, get it back, as they did. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


(For “‘ Hints for the Superintendent,’ See page 4o4) 
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By George H. Archibald 


1. Topic for the Quarter : Old ‘Testament Stories. 
Il. Lesson Topic: God the Creator of all Things. . 
‘ “““A’ story of how God the” Father made this 
beautiful world for his children. 
il. Golden Text! Jn the beginning God created the 
* heaven and the earth:—Gen. I: 
IV. Result Sought : 

A greater appreciation of the beauties of 
nature, and. also of God's’ bountiful 
provision and care. 

V. Starting-Points : 
~ [Nors.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 


lesson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred.] 


1. Who ever saw the sunshine ? 

2. Review of the lesson on the heavenly 
home (lesson of June 23). 

3. Object lessons of rocks, earth, water, 
grass, etc. 

4. Story of a little girl who with her teacher 
went for a ramble in the woods, and 
what they saw. 


VI. Steps in the Teaching Process 


[Under IV, V, and VIII, various ways of treating the lesson are in- 
dicated. From these, teachers are expected to select such as are best 
adapted to themselves and their classes. Under VI, VII, and 1X is 
iNustrated one of the many ways of presenting the lesson. These 
notes are designed to suggest an outline indicating the principal 
steps, but not always elaborating the details.} 


1. PREPARATION FOR’ Lesson STORY. 

- Which, do .you like better,—darkness or light? 
Where does light come from ?; What makes the sun 
shine? When -you try to look straight at the sun, 
how do your eyes.feel? ‘Where did the sun come 
from ? Who made it? -What does the Golden Text 
say about it? What do we see shining in the night, 
when the sun has gone to sleep? Where did the 
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moon and the stars come from? Who made them i 
What does our Golden Text say about it ? 

Let us all stand up and take a long breath. » What 
is it we breathe ?-: What do we see floating above ou 
heads on days’ when thé sun is‘not:shining ?» Where 
doés the rain come from,’ and the snow ? » Who made 
the air and the clouds, andthe rain and the snow i 
What does the Golden Text:say:about it ?. . 

Using ‘specimens of rocks; -earth,: water, grass, 
flowers, and fruit, ask some questions about them. 

- What is this-I hold: in my, hand.?.. How’ strong 

and solid and heavy the rocks are-! What splendid 
houses and churches we can ‘build:of them? How 
soft the earth is in this flower-pot'! What a nice, 
warm bed it makes for the little seeds ! -” 

Continue the questions about the water, the grass, 
the flowers, and the fruit, and end by asking the 
questions, Where did they come from? Who «made 
them ? What does the Golden Text say about it ? 

If time permit, similar questions may be asked also 
about the animals, birds, fish, etc., and thus pre- 
pare for 


2. THE LEsson STorRY. 

Let me tell you the Bible story. Long, long ago, 
God wanted to make a beautiful home for his.children 
to live in. Before the world was made all-was dark- 
ness, so that the first thing that the loving Father did 
was to make the light. Afterwards the rocks and the 
earth, about which we have. been speaking, ‘were 
made, and formed into beautiful hills and valleys ; 
then the water came, and made the little brooks and 
rivers and seas. God knew that his children would 
need food to eat, so he made the grain to grow, and 
the trees with their fruits, and he has kept them 
growing ever since. He wanted to make the earth 
beautiful, so he made the green grass and the flowers. 
He knew that his children would need helpers in the 
world to make them happy, so he made the animals 
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and the birds and the fishes. He sent the sheep to 
give the wool to make our warm clothes ; the cows, to 
give us milk and butter; the horses, to draw our 
heavy loads, and the birds to sing us sweet songs. I 
know a little girl who had to lie in bed all day long 
during the whole summer, and the birds used to come 
and sing to her, and make her happy. 

When God had finished making the heaven and the 
earth, and all that is in them, he saw that everything 
was very good. Then he said, ‘‘ Now I will make 
man to live in and enjoy this beautiful world.'’. Do 
you know the names of the first man and woman ? 

3. THE TruTH EMPHASIZED. 

I know a little girl who lives in a house which is 
built of stone that came from the hillside, and wood 
that is cut from the trees. She has clothes to wear 
made from the cdtton that grows in the South, and 
wool that comes from the sheep. She has bread to 
eat that is made of grain, butter and milk from the 
cow, fruit from the trees, and many other things be- 
sides. Thesun keeps her warm, the birds sing for 
her every day, and she has the dearest little kittie 
that she loves to play with. Do you kfiow such a 
little girl? 1 wonder if she knows who it is that made 
all these nice things. 


Vi. Summary of Lesson Steps 


The Truth | God's Bountiful 
Emphasized | Provision and Care. 








The Lesson 


Story The Story of the Creation. 





uestions about Sunshine, Air, Rocks, 
h, Flowers, Animals, Birds, e*c. 


oy pm 
Story 
Vill. Pictures for the Children 

Pictures of hills and valleys, trees, flowers, fruit, 
animals, birds, etc. 

IX. Blackboard and Other Illustrations 

1. Take to the class some specimens of rocks, 
earth, water, grass, flowers, ‘and fruit. 

2. Write the Golden Text on the blackboard before 
the class assembles, in the manner suggested in the 
cut, and, each time it is referred to, point to it. 

3. As the sun and moon and stars are referred to, 
roughly sketch them. 

4. It may be possible to. picture the hills and the 
valleys, the land and the sea, to the children. Some 
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of them will appreciate the representation of the world 
as a sphere, as suggested in the cut, but care must be 
taken lest the little children do not understand. 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 
bf 


God's days cannot be measured by man's time. 
eal 
For the Intermediate Teacher 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


REPARE for this quarter's lessons by a prelimi- 
nary study of the whole Book of Genesis. Its 
title is the first word in the Septuagint, the Greek 
translation. It is the ‘‘ Beginnings "’ of the history of 
the Hebrews as told by themselves. 
Read Moulton’s ‘‘ Modern Readers’ Bible,’’ first 
volume. 
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Guide your scholars in an analysis of the book as 
follows : 

First, an account of the creation, which is the pres- 
ent lesson. This is the preface. The remainder 
consists of ten books, each having the same formula 
for its titlepage. They begin at these verses : 

Chapter 2 : 4, ‘‘ The generations of the heavens and 
of the earth ;"’ 5:1, ‘‘ The book of the generations 
of Adam ;"’ 6 : 9, Noah; 10:1, the sons of Noah ; 
11: 10, Shem ; 11 : 27, Terah, to the death of Abra- 
ham ; 25 : 12, Ishmael ; 25 : 19, Isaac ; 36: 1, Esau ; 
37 : 2, Jacob, to the death of Joseph. The books on 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and their families, form 
much the largest part of Genesis. 

The Bible shows of itself that Genesis is not its 
oldest book. That appears to have been the Book of 
the Covenant (Exod. 24 : 3-8), which refers appar- 
ently to chapters in Exodus (20-23). 

Explain that the order in making the Bible was, 
first, the primitive laws of the people when the nation 
was organized ; then accounts of the ways the laws 
were adopted and applied ; then these prefaced by a 
statement of the beginning of the nation through the 
appointment of Moses as the leader, and the going 
out from Egypt! Later came. the attempt to account 
for the sources from which' Israel sprang, and for the 
peoples with which Israel was related, and this ac- 
count is the opening chapters. Therefore Genesis 
may be divided into two books, of which the first is 
primitive history (chaps. 1-11). On these chapters 
we have three lessons. 

Then take up our first lesson. It is a poetic picture 
of the evolution of nature, without any attempt at a 
scientific description of physical events. Let your 
scholars give the successive steps in forming the 
picture. 

41. A chaotic world in primeval darkness. 

2. Light created, and a distinct division made be- 
tween light and darkness : the first day, according te 
Hebrew reckoning, beginning in darkness, and end- 
ing in another period of darkness, —evening and 
morning. 

3. A separation made between the earth, with its 
waters and ‘exhalations and mists, and the mists and 
clouds of the sky: the second day. In the writer's 
view, there was the earth, a solid body below, and 
the firmament or heaven, a solid body above, with 
free space between. 

4. Dry land emerges, waters gather into lakes, seas, 
oceans. Grass, herbs, trees, springing forth: the 
third day. 

5. The sun, moon, and stars appear in the trans- 
parent vaulted sky. The writer does not describe 
their formation, but their manifestation shining 
through the mists of the earth’s morning : the fourth 
day. : 

6. Birds of many kinds appear, flying in the air, 
and fish swimming in the waters : the fifth day. 

7. Animals, wild and domesticated, as in a society 
where men had long been living, come forth all over 
the world. Then mankind appear, male and female, 
having rule over all created things, knowing already 
language, how to use herbs and fruits as food, how to 
use animals,—the economy of the world in action : 
the sixth day. 

8. A period of rest because of finished work : the 
seventh day. 

Having completed ,the scene of the creation, you 
may select as you will from its great wealth of lessons. 
I mention these five points to be impressed on the 
children’s minds : 

1. God the Creator. He is the Supreme One. 
Mind was before matter. To other peoples there 
seemed to be many gods. ‘‘ To us there is one God, 
the Father, of whom are all things.’ He is eternal 
(Psa. go : 2). God is: created things become, through 
his plan and power. The nations are strongest 
whose children are taught to know the supreme mind 
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before they know matter. Gods that spring up out of 
matter, as heathen gods do, are not the gods of leaders 
of men. 

2. Man the Crown of Creation. God -gave to 
man power over all created things. Man comes into 
his inheritance only by realizing and fulfilling his 
likeness to God: Man cannot swim like fishes under 
the water, nor fly like birds in the air. But he has 
power of thought to evolve instruments to navigate 
seas beneath the waves and the air above the earth, 
to think the thoughts of God. But to do these things 
for the purposes of God, he must know him, and live 
like him. 

3- Man and Woman Equal Complements of Hu- 
man Society. Woman ‘bears God's image as man 
does. Where God is most fully known, man respects 
woman as much as woman honors man. ‘‘ There 
is neither male nor female ; for ye are all one iin 
Christ Jesus.’’ The family, love, marriage, and home, 
are an equipment sufficient to make human society 
divine. 

4. God the Provider for Human Needs. He 

made the dry land bud and bloom that it might bring 
forth food for man. He stored minerals in the earth 
for man’s use. ‘‘The earth is full of the loving- 
kindness of the Lord.’’ But man must subdue the 
earth. Working with nature to noble ends is serving 
God. . 
5. The Sabbath is God’s Gift. Periodic rest. and 
communion with God are as necessary a part of the 
true life as nightly sleep. Holiness is the ideal to 
which the Bible points, the evidence that it is the 
supreme revelation from God. It cannot be gained 
without the Sabbath. A holy day, a holy book, a 
holy house,—these are a trinity without which God 
is not fully known. 

Abundant questions will suggest themselves for this 
lesson. 

Boston. 
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God gave man a soul that he might look beyond 
the sun for the center of his universe. 


’ oe 
The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
God the Creator of All 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Gen. | 
[For each member of the Bible class.} 

The story of the creation of the universe at the will 
of God is the first of an interesting and peculiar series 
of narratives extending through the first eleven chap- 
ters of Genesis. They differ widely in contents and 
in literary style, varying from the stately dignity of 
the first narrative, and the somewhat imposing repe- 
titiousness of the fifth chapter, to the charming free- 
dom and impressive symbolism of the second and 
third narratives in chapters two to four. 

These narratives should be read at a sitting. They 
have a real unity, and a very apparent connection, 
as we now find them in the Book of Genesis. The 
question of their literary origin, and ofthe true ex- 
planation of their marked variations of style and 
method, and, in some instances, of point of view, 
are of minor importance to us. It is more worth the 
while to give attention to the fact of unity. As a 
whole, this group of narratives accomplishes an end. 
They were not put together carelessly. What was the 
writer's purpose in so doing? Was he merely bring- 
ing human history down to the date of Abraham, 
explaining the origin of the physical universe, or was 
he trying to set forth, by means of such traditions as 
were available for his use, fundamentally true ideas 
of the great working factors of religion, God, man, 
and the universe ? 


: 1 to 2: 3). 
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That the facts of these narratives were drawn from 
current tradition seems to be substantially proved by 
the discovery that other Semitic races, particularly 
the Phoenicians and the Babylonians, described the 
origin and history of the world in analogous ways. 
That their originators were no mere copyists or imi- 
tators is equally well established by a minute com- 
parison, which reveals a philosophical insight, ¢ i- 
gious elevation, and soundness of interpretat._o, 
which, even in the Babylonian parallels, are almost 
wholly wanting. This difference is well illustrated in 
the first Genesis narrative. The Babylonian story of 
creation recognizes the change from chaos to order, 
the stages of the creative process, the divine share, -— 
many, in fact, of the general data of the Hebrew 
story ; but the latter is, nevertheless, ancther story in 
impressiveness, beauty, distinctive impression, and 
purpose. Whatever the Hebrew writer borrowed, he 
used with the utmost freedom and individuality. It 
was to him but a convenient means of telling a story 
more valuable than that of the history of the earth's 
development. 

What is this central message of the first story of 
Genesis? Does the title adopted by the Lesson 
Committee fully express it? Did the writer mainly 
aim to describe the origin of the earth, or did he in- 
tend through his description, io portray his ideal of 
the divine Creator? On the latter supposition, what 
a noble portrayal he achieved! It has been truly said 
that the first chapter epitomizes the Old Testament 
ideal of God. 


Il, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

[None of the books named are necessary in following these studies. 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use 
them. For fuller information about books see leafiet, which will be 
mailed free by the Editor.] 

A handy commentary for the student-of Genesis is 
the volume on Genesis by Marcus Dods in ‘* Hand- 
books for Bible Classes.'’ For interpretation, the vol- 
ume on Genesis, by the same author, in the Expositor’ s 
Bible, is excellent. There is no better complete com- 
mentary than that of Dillmann. For the Babylonian 
creation narrative, the best and clearest translations 
just at present available are found in Ball's magnifi- 
cently illustrated ‘* Light from the East’’ (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, 1899), or in Jastrow's ‘‘The Religion 
of Babylonia and Assyria,'’ chapter 21 (Ginn & Co.). 
For the comparison of this with the Hebrew account, 
see Ryle’s ‘‘ Early Narratives of Genesis’’ (Macmil- 
lan), or ‘* Davis's ‘* Genesis and Semitic Tradition '’ 
(Scribner's). 

II], QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

(To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration 
to members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.} 

1. The Beginning of the Universe. (1.) What are 
the two possible theories regarding the originating 
First Cause of the visible universe ?_ Which does the 
Bible affirm ? [McLaren : 1.] 

2. Chaos to System. . (2.) Why should God be un- 
willing to let the chaos continue ? 

3. The Seven ** Days’’ of Creation. _(3.) What is 
meant by the word ‘‘day"’ in verses 5, 8, 13, 19, 
and 23? (4.) How many of these are periods of 
creative activity ? (5.) Which is the greatest of these 
days? 

4. The Ten Creative Acts. (6.) Note the ten dis- 
tinct creative acts. How are they distributed among 
the days ? 

5. The Place Awarded Man. (7.) What three 
things are said concerning mankind? What does 
**made in the image of God"’ really mean? [Mc- 
Laren: last J. Goss: v. 27. Dunning: 2.] 

6. The Sabbath Rest. (8.) What did God really 
recognize and establish by his rest trom creative 
activity ? [Beecher : last §. Warren : iast ].] 

7. The Narrative as a Whoie. (9.) What is its 
portrayal of the personality of God? (10.) Is it the 
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story of creation, or the setting forth of the Creator ? 
(McLaren: ¥ 1.] 
IV. Some LEADING THouGuts. 

[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

A true idea ot God is the foundation of =") strong 
and sound thinking, and hence the approp.iate intro- 
duction to the Bible. 

God's joy over his creative work is paralleled, in a 
minor degree, by ourselves, when we are permitted to 
accomplish some supreme end. 

Man's glorious position—as next to God—involves 
a serious responsibility,—the headship of created 
things, and their guardian, 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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God's image is man's greatest honor. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


AKE out your watch, and ask what it is. Ask 
whether it made itself. Ask whether the house 
you meet in made itself. _ Pass out now to the outside 
world, and ask wh« \er the sea, or the inountains, or 
the rivers, made themselves. In each case the reply 
will be ‘‘No.’’ Now, in our lesson, we are told the 
origin of all things material that we see. Weare told 
that in the beginning there were none of these things. 
One by one we learn that God made them all, 
Now put on the board the words God Made, and draw 
out the fact that he made the Heaven and the Earth. 
Put these words down. Then add that he made 
Plants, Animals, and finally Man. Put these down 
as they are given to the scholars. If this is so, then 
God is my Creator. Put down the words And Me. 
Now go back to your watch. If I had made this 
watch, to whom would it belong: Why would it 
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belong to me? Because I made it. But, if God 
made me, then to whom do I belong? And why? 
How many of you have hands? Show them. Point 
to your eyes, to your ears, lips, heart, brain. Who 
made all these? God. Then, of course, they belong 
to him. Have I any right to use them as he forbids 
me to? Then how can it be right for me to use my 
lips in telling that which is not true, or my hands in 
deeds of unkindness ? How dare I use my heart to 


love sin with, or my mind to think evil thoughts with ? 


The lesson for me, then, .is this, ‘‘ Glorify God in 
your body, and in your spirit, which are God's."’ 
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Man subdues nature when he conquers himself. 
- 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs '’) 


‘God, that madest earth and heaven.” Psalm 100: 1-5. 
‘* Holy, holy,-holy, Lord God cf hosts." (141 : 1-3.) 
“The spacious firmament on high."’ Fue 90: S38. 


4 (45 : 4-9). 
‘Eternal Father, strong to save. Psalm 148 : 1-14. 
“* Magnify Jehovah's name."’ (223.: 1-4.) 
** Songs of praise the angels sang."’ Peaim 8: Re 1-8.) 


“O Lord of heaven, and earth, and sea."’ Psalm 136 : 1-8. 
**Oh, bless the Lord, my soul." (202°: 1-3). 


& 
God is the great divider of light from darkness. 
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Final Plans of the Pan-American Bible -Study 
Congress, Buffalo, New York, July 17-31 


By C. R. Blackall, D.D. 


‘T°HE numerous. requests from all over the country 

for information concerning this unique assem- 
bly, received since:my former article in The Sunday 
School . Times; indicates a widespread interest which 
I am_glad to.meet in the present article. 

The. local board of directors, through its several 
committees, have worked faithfully through six months 
or more in perfecting plans, arranging details, and 
providing means for the expenses of the Congress. 
There are no salaried officers, but it will readily be 
understood that clerk-hire, stenographers, printing, 
postage, advertising, etc., have formed quite a large 
sum to be provided for already, all those directly en- 
gaged in the work contributing generously, and also 
acting as local collectors. Buta large amount is re- 
quired for traveling expenses and entertainment of 
the speakers, all of whom have kindly given their 
services without pecuniary compensation. 

It should be distinctly understood that the Bible 
Study Congress has no official relation to the Pan- 
American Exposition ; that its sessions wil! be entirely 
distinct and apart from the Exposition ; and that its 


occurrence at this time is simply in order to take 
advantage of the great number of persons who will be 
in attendance upon the exposition. It should be 
further understood that the Bible Study Congress is in 
no sense whatever a local. enterprise, and therefore 
that the citizens of Buffalo are under no more obliga- 
tion to provide for it pecuniarily than are others whc 
are interested in Bible study. Its original inception 
was outside of Bufialo, and its auxiliary board is 
made up of gentlemen from various parts of the 
country. The local board is simply acting in behalf 
of the whole country, and not for Buffalo alone. 

No charge whatever will be made for admission, 
the Congress being free to all. The sessions will all 
be held at City Convention Hall, Virginia Street and 
Elmwood Avenue, near the businéss portion of the 
city, beginning at 9 A.M., and closing at'1 P.M., 
excepting on Sundays, when religious services will be 
held at 3 P.M. Convention Hali has large seating 
capacity, with ample facilities for carrying out an im- 
portant part of the work as originally planned, and as 
announced in each bulletin issued,—namely, ‘to 
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arrange for the exhibition and comparison | of Bible study, which will be the theme | 
of the various material and appliances | of one whose words are sure to be true 


that represent the most progressive plans | and precious. 


for Bible study, especially those from the 
American states.’’ 

Publishers are responding favorably, 
and there is every reason to believe that 
the exhibit will be large and eminently 
worthy. Mr. William G. Justice, chair- 
man of the board, has been appointed to 
preside at the Congress, with power to 
choose his assistants and coworkers. Mr. 
Augustus B. Kellogg is vice-chairman, 
Mr. George B. Graham is treasurer, and 
Mr. Jonathan L. Slater is secretary, the 
address of each being Ellicott Square, | 
Buffalo. Mr. F. W.Godtfring, 401 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, has been made 
financial representative, and he will visit 
several of our Eastern cities in the in- | 
terest of the Congress. The auxiliary | 
board consists of forty-seven representa- 
tive gentlemen, whose names form an 
added guarantee of the practical value of 
the Congress. 

The high ideal originally projected 
has been strictly maintained. No amount 





of solicitation has availed to swerve the | 


Board from its purpose. First it was 
decided what should be admitted for 
discussion. Anything that savored of 
destructive criticism of the Bible was 
rigidly barred out. A comprehensive 
and inclusive program was arranged, 
giving a place to every method that 
seemed to deserve recognition. Neces- 


sarily there were limitations, both as to | 


topics and time for their discussion, both 
by appointed speakers and from the floor. 

Then came the selection of speakers, 
which was a more difficult matter. 
range was wide, the suggestions numer- 
ous, the choice subject to several impor- 
tant conditions. It involved months of 
study and a very wide correspondence. 
It involved also slight changes in the 
original order of the program to suit the 
time of those who were invited. Upon 
questions concerning which there was 
reasonable doubt, the Board took the 
benefit of the doubt, but on points where 
no principle was involved, no one was 
strenuous in opposition. 

There is a definite and orderly succes- 
sion of topics in the program. It starts 
with a general view of the Bible ; then 
follows the right use of the Bible in the 
home, the church, public and prepara- 
tory schools, colleges and universities, 
theological seminaries. Comparison is 
next made between Bible schools abroad 
and those in this country. Starting with 
principles underlying gradation in Bible 
schools, the several plans of Bible study 
now in operation are presented succes- 
sively. These considered, methods for 
the little children come next in order, 
followed by those for other grades, closing 
with a discussion of educational princi- 
ples applicable to Bible schools. The 
tiaining of teachers under several differ- 
ing conditions and relations, including 
the teaching of large miscellaneous 
classes, such as the ‘‘ Bible Union’"’ of 
many schools, and in Jewish institutions, 
is followed by consideration of the Bible 
in relation to missions. Quite properly, 
the final session is devoted to the future 


The | 


| Association, Mr. 


| tute, Evanston, IIL. ; 
seminaries, George B. Stewart, 


Like the others on the 
list, he is an expert, and those who fol- 
low his leading will not go amiss. The 
Sunday services will be especially attrac- 
tive and helpful. Brief addresses, ac- 
knowledging the personal outcome of the 
Congress upon the individual heart and 
life will ‘form the closing feature, one 
that, no doubt, will be delightful. 

The detailed program, which follows, 
is correct in all particulars, but there 
will be a few interjections that will 


| heighten and deepen the interest of the 


occasion. It is hoped and expected that 
a stenographic repcrt of the proceedings, 
including all the papers and addresses, 
will be issued at an early date. 


Program 


Wednesday, July 17.—Greetings and re- 


| sponses. Present status of Bible study, C. R» 


| Blackall, D.D., editor of periodicals, American 
Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia, Pa. : 


| the English Bible and its different versions, 


Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., depart- 
ment of biblical literature and Semitic lan- 
guages, Yale University New Haven, Conn. 

Thursday, July 18.—Bible reading and study 
in the home, James Morrow, D.D., general 
secretary Pennsylvania Bible Society, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; International Bible Readers’ 
Charles Waters, 
secretary, London, England ; Bible study in 
the church, J. W. Weddell, D.D., Davenport, 
lowa. 

Friday, July 19.—Bible study in public and 
preparatory schools, Richard G. Boone, Ph.D., 
superintendent public schools, Cincinnati, O. ; 


Bible study in colleges and universities, C. J. | 


Little, D.D., president Garrett Biblical Insti- 


D.D., presi- 
dent Theological Seminary, Auburn, N.Y. 

Saturday, July 20.—Distinctive features of 
Bible-school work in the United States, Pro- 
fessor H. M. Hamill, D.D., field secretary In- 
ternatiopal * dion school Association, Jack- | 
sonville, Ill. 
school work in other countries, the Hon. F. F. 
Belsey, J. P., chairman of council, Sunday- 
school Union, London, England ; Bible study 
in Home Department classes, Mr. Charles D. 
Meigs, associate editor International Sunday- 
school Evangel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sunday, July 21, P.M.—Helpful results from 
modern archeological research, Professor Rob- 
ert W. Rogers, Ph.D., D.D., Drew Theologi- 


cal Seminary, Madison, N. J. ; the Bible and | 


the state, Bishop S. C. Breyfogel, D.D., Read- 
ing, Pa. 

Monday, July 22.—Principles underlying gra- 
dation in Bible study, the Rev. E. Morris Fer- 


gusson, general secretary New Jersey Sunday- | 


school Association, Trenton, N. J. ; Interna- 
tional uniform system of Bible lessons, Princi- 
pal Elson I. Rexford, B.A., Montreal, Can. 
Tuesday, July 23.—Progressive systems of 
Bible study, the Rev. E. Blakeslee, editor Bible 


| Study Union, Boston, Mass. ; American Insti- 
| tute of Sacred Literature plans, William R. 


Harper, D.D., LL.D., president University of | 
Chicago. 

Wednesday, July 24.—Synthetic Study of the 
Bitle, James M. Gray, D.D., Boston, Mass. ; 
constructive studies of the Bible, Professor 


| Shailer Mathews, D.D., department of New 


Testament literature and interpretation, Uni- 


versity of Chicago ; American Society of Reli- 


gious Education plans, J. E. Gilbert, D.D., 
LL.D., general secretary, Washington, D.C. 
Thursday, July 25.—Bible-study plans based 
upon the ecclesiastical year, the Rev. Alford A. 
Butler, 
Faribault, Minn. ; catechetical systems of Bible 
study, George U. Wenner, D.D., New York. 


Young Men's Christian Association Interna- | 
tional plan for Bible study, Mr. Edwin F. See, 
secretary Young Men's Christian Association, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


honorary 


Friday, July 26.—The Bible and the child, 


| Professor A. B. Bunn Van Ormer, Gettysburg 


College, Pa. ; kindergarten principles applied 
to Bible teaching, Miss Finie Murfree Burton, 
assistant superintendent Free Kindergarten 
Association, Louisville, Ky. ; Bible teaching in 
the primary department, Mrs. Mary Foster 
Bryner, International field worker, Chicago, 
Ill, 

Saturday, July 27.—Bible teaching in adult 
classes, Professor Jesse H. Holmes, Swarth- 
more College, Pa. ; Bible teaching in the junior 
department, Mr. George H. Archibald, vice- 
president Springfield Bible Normal College, 
Montreal, Can. ; educational principles adapted 
to use in Bible schools, James L. Hughes, In- 
spector Public School Board, Toronto, Can. 

Sunday, July 28, P.M.—The study of the 
Bible as literature, Professor Herbert L. Wil- 
lett, Ph.D., dean Disciples Divinity House, 
University of Chicago ; power of the Bible to 
uplift the unsaved masses, S. L. Brengle, briga- 
dier Salvation Army, New York. 

Monday, July 29.—The training of teachers, 
Walter L. Hervey, Ph.D., examiner New York 
Board of Education, formerly president Teach- 
ers’ College, New York: Bible normal col- 
leges, R. A. Torrey, D.D., superintendent bib- 
lical course, Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Tuesday, July 30.—The teaching of large 
miscellaneous classes, J. M. Pullman, D.D., 
Lynn, Mass. ; Bible study in Jewish institu- 
tions, Henry Berkowitz, D.D.,.chancellor Jew- 
ish Chautauqua, Philadelphia ; the Bible in its 
relations to missions, A. W. Halsey, D.D., 
Presbyterian Board of Missions, New York ; 
William Ashmore, D.D., Swatow, China. 

Wednesday, July 31.—The future of Bible 
study, Wilbert W. White, Ph.D., D.D., prin- 
cipal Bible Teachers’ College, Montclair, N. J. 

Personal outcome of the Congress: brief 
closing addresses. 





Bible study in theological | 


distinctive features of Bible- | 


warden of Seabury Divinity School, | 


ers 
| The Northfield Student 
Conference 


HE Northfield Student Conference 
will be held this year at East North- 
| field, Massachusetts, June 28 to July 7. 
It will be conducted under the auspices 
| of the Student Department of the Inter- 
/national Committee of Young Men's 
Christian Associations. Its purpose is 
to build up students in faith and religious 
life, to train them for leadership in organ- 
| ized Christian work among their fellow- 
students, and to present to them the va- 
| rious Christian callings which are open 
to college men of earnestness and ability. 
Similar conferences will be held from 
June 21 to 30 at Lake Geneva, Wiscon- 
sin, for the students of the West, and at 
Asheville, North Carolina, for those of 
the South. 

Among the speakers who will be heard 
at the Northfield Conference are the 
| Rev. G. Campbell Morgan of London, 

| England ; the Rev. Alexander McKenzie 
| of Cambridge, Massachusetts ; Mr. Rob- 
ert E. Speer of New York ; President 
Seth Low of Columbia College, and the 

Rev, F. W. Clampett of San Francisco, 
California. Mr. John R. Mott will pre- 
| side. 
| In addition to the daily platform meet- 
ing, there is held each morning a mis- 
| Sionary institute, for the consideration of 
| the promotion of missionary life in col- 
lege. There will also be a normal mis- 
sion study class, conducted by Mr. H. P. 
Beach, for the preparation of leaders of 
mission study classes. Students who ex- 
pect to lead Bible classes in their associa- 
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BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular vate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$1,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any time, 
For Terms of Subscription, see page 406. 





Special Train to San Francisco via 
Chicago & North-Western R’y, to leave 
Chicago Tuesday, July oth, 11.59 P. M. 
Stops will be made at Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Glenwood Springs, and Salt Lake, 
passing en route the finest scenery in the 
Rocky and Sierra Nevada Mountains. Party 
will be limited in number, and under per- 
sonal direction of Tourist Department, 
Chicago & North-Western R’y. Only $50 
round trip, with choice of routes returning. 
Send stamp for illustrated itinerary and map 
of San Francisco to W. A. Cox, 601 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 








TEACHERS’ HELPS In DICTIONARY FORM 
Nelson’s 
Teachers’ 
Bibles 


Popular Series, contain the Com 
cise Bible Dictionary, with numer- 
ous Illustrations, Combined Con 
cordance, and Indexed Hible Atlas. 





The Inte 
sible, serviceab 
Teachers’ Bible we have yet seen. 

For sale by all booksellers. 
Prices from $1.25 upwards. 


Thos. Nelson & Sons., Pubs., 37 East 13th St., 


al Evangel says : “ ‘The most sen- 
concise, condensed, yet complete, 


Send for catalogue. 

N.Y. 

DA" LA. BIBLE READING, 2s cents a wat 
n 6, monthly. 

Cc. J “BURTON, py 


Editor, Chris. 
SACRED SONGS No. 


Over 330.000 Copies Sold 


ear. 


niv., 








208 for day-schoo! -meetings, 
Tne aie load covers tes per = roe.” Sample, 2 ac — 











For Review 
Sunday 








EVIEW BIBLE-LIGHTS, 
formerly printed in The 
Sunday School Times and 
reprinted as a four-page 
folder, are no longer printed 
in the paper, and will be 
published only in the folder 
style. They are now ready. 
Price, 75 cents per hun- 
dred, postpaid. 








The Sunday School Times Co. 
i¢31 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





(Continued on page 406} 
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Philadelphia, June 22, 1901 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”’ 


Subscription Rates 








School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate ealiipeanee or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 


$1.00 


rate addresses at. $1.00 each, per year. 
One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tina will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 
% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions Additions may be mad: at an 


time to a club—such ad 


| of Jesus according to St. Mark,’’ led by 
One copy, or any number of copies | 
less than five, will be sent to sepa- | 


| 


*| buried. 
ditional | formed each year. 


subscriptions to expire at the same time with theclub | 


as originally ordered, and the rate to be tlre propor- 
tionate share of the yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made, 


Subscribers to whom the paper is 
mailed, separately, at the rate of 
$1.00 or 75 cents a year, can have 


are 
the address changed at any time 
Addressed without charge. ~ : 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the pafer to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine tt, will be sent 
free, upon application. 


How Papers 


% 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The peg Snes ‘Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 
One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
For Great Hritain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
#7 Paternoster Kow, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
er half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paner to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
8. 


of the 
nion at 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘l1MEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 








is here 


Fill up 
the bottles 
with 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 





Drink it for 
good health. 


Twe -five cent bottle makes 


n 
five gallons. Dealers write for 
special new offer. 


CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
Malvern, Pa. 











INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


By working for us. Any bright active person can 
pate a ay by calling on twenty-four families each 
day selling Wilbert’'s Non-Alcoholic Flavoring Pow- 
ders. Purest and best selling. Our terms are most 
liberal, and we protect our agents, many of whom have 
built up a very prosperous business through our help. 

tite at once for territory and terms. lxon City 
Puarmacat Co., Mail Order Dept. 13, Allegheny, Pa. 





Jn ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
fisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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(Continued from page 405) 
tions will secure special help in the six 
daily normal Bible classes. These will 
be in ‘‘ Studies in the Life of Christ,’’ 
led by Mr. H. B. Wright of Yale Uni- 
versity ; ‘‘ Studies in the Acts and Epis- 
tles,"’ led by Professor H. C. King of 
Oberlin College ; ‘‘Studies in Old Tes- 
tament Characters,’’ led by Professor 
Frank K. Sanders of Yale Divinity 
School ; ‘Studies in the Teaching of 
Jesus and his Apostles,"’ by Professor 
E. I. Bosworth ; ‘‘The Life and Works 





Mr. W. D. Murray of New York, and 
‘« Studies in God’s Methods of Training 


Workers,"’ led by Mr. C. C. Michener | ; 
e 


of Chicago. 

Each evening at ‘sunset the life-work 
meeting is conducted on ‘‘ Round Top,”’ | 
where the body of Mr. D. L. Moody lies 
Here many life purposes are 


The afternoons are devoted entirely to 
athletics and other forms of recreation. 
The Conference makes use of the build- 
ings and grounds of Northfield Seminary, 
which are placed at its disposal through 
the hospitality of the management of the 
seminary. Last year more than six hun- 
dred students attended the Conference, 
from a hundred and thirty-one colleges 
and other institutions of higher learning. 
It now seems certain that the number 
will be considerably larger this year. All 
correspondence concerning the Confer- 
ence should be addressed to H. P. An- 
dersen, 3 West Twenty-ninth Street, New 
York City. 


<_e 


Sunday-School Memorial 
Day in Maryland 





| ANY homes have an abundance 


| there are destitute homes in new dis- 
tricts, containing growing and _ intelli- | 








| 


| 
| 





Episcopal Church. Here the address | 
was delivered by State Superintendent 
Nock. As the children marched they 
sang, ‘‘ Some Sweet Day.’’ The service 
was a most touching one. 

Within the next few weeks memorial 
services will be held in other communi- 
ties. The society's board will recom- 
mend a day for general observance. 


aad 


Appeal for Christian 
Literature 


of Christian books, periodicals, 
c., which are going to waste, while 


gent children and young people, where 
a wholesome Christian paper is a much 
prized article, and which, if supplied 
from the more favored homes, would 
prove fertile soil for gospel seed. 
The Sunday School missionary, being 
thrown in almost daily contact with the 
needy classes, and being in constant 
communication with needy but deserving 





Sunday-schools in pioneer districts, be- | 


comes an ideal and efficient medium 
through which choice second-hand litera- 
ture may be transferred from the favored 
home to the destitute one. 


insignificant in comparison to the end 
accomplished. 

By appointing a collecting committee 
in the Young People’s Society for the 
Sunday-school, whose duty it shall be to 
gather the literature from every available 
source, and a shipping committee to sort 
and fold, ready for distribution, all 


papers brought in for that purpose, 


N A RECENT district Sunday-school members may be interested in a mis- 
convention held at Millington, Kent  sionary enterprise, and the work greatly 
County, Maryland, State Superintendent | facilitated. 
George H. Nock, of the Maryland Suz- , 
day-school Union, suggested the obser-| address, 1 will see that such literature 
vance of a Sunday-school Memorial Day | sent (also libraries for needy Sunday- 


for the floral decoration of the graves of 
deceased members of the schools. The 


If shipped by freight, prepaid to my | 


schools) is placed among the needy and 
deserving, and that donors are informed 


idea called forth a motion that the schools | of the good work accom plished. 


of Millington observe such an occasion 


on May 30. The motion was carried by 


|a standing vote, with much enthusiasm | 


| manifested. 





Accordingly, at 4 P. M., on May 30, | 


the members of the Sunday-schools met 
on the public school green. There were 
' about a hundred and twenty-five present. 
' They were marched, two by two, to the 
cemetery. Hymns were sung. The Rev. 
| E. -C. Semfield led in prayer. 

perintendent of the Methodist Episce al 
| school, Mr. John Weist, delivered a 
brief address, and then, while singing an 
appropriate hymn, the children were 
directed to the graves of deceased of- 
| ficers, teachers, and scholars, which 
| were strewn with flowers. 

The whole scene was very impressive, 
and every heart felt a stronger gratitude 
to those who had labored in behalf of 
the children of the community. 

On Sunday afternoon, June 2, a simi- 
lar memorial service was held in Anne 
Arundel County, at Memorial Methodist 





| 
| 
} 


The su- | 


| 


Yours for the children, 
C. E. PARsons, 
Missionary American S. S. Union. 
Clare, Michigan. 
Central Michigan District. 
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Convention Calendar 
State Sunday-School Conventions 


indiana, at Shelbyville... . . . June 18-20 


Mississippi, at Meridian . « « «June 18-20 
Nebraska, at Hastings ...... June 18-20 
Idaho, at Lewiston. ....... . Jume 24 
lowa, at Clinton . . » + « « « June 26-27 
Minnesota, at Fairmount. .. . . June 26-28 


Pan-American Bible Study Congress, 


at Buffalo. ......... «July 17-31 
Kentucky, at Danville . .. . . August 20-22 
Massachusetts, at Haverhill . . . October 1-3 
Rhode Island, at Providence . . October 8, 9 
Maryland, at Baltimore . . . . October 22, 23 
Maine, at Lewiston .. .. . . October 22-24 


District of Columbia, at Washington . Oct. 28-30 
British North America 
Manitoba, at Brandon,’. .. .. . June 25-27 





New Brunswick, at Fredericton . October 8-10 
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BOOKS & WRITERS 
fertanniahd Bile: 
[heh 


Helps for Ambitious Girls. By William Drys 
dale. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell é 
Co. $1.50. 


The question of careers for womer 
is a difficult one, but in treating it Mr. 
Drysdale has shown the same lofty tone, 
clear judgment, sincerity, «nd sound 
common sense, that characterized hi: 
advice in Helps for Ambitious Boys. 1! 
is not a book of theories, but of piain, 
often hard, facts. While the title shows 
the author's deep interest in, and sym- j 
pathy with, the struggles and aspiration: 
of the modern woman, we are never al- 
lowed to be blinded by ambition o1 
enthusiasm to the dangers, difficulties, 
trials, and disappointments that go hand 
in hand with ‘‘ making a living’’ or ‘‘a 
name.’’ The chapters on health, dress, 
behavior, the care of a household, and 
teaching, are, perhaps, the strongest ana 
most helpful, because they emphasize 
the truths that are deeper and more vital 
than even the ways and means of getting 






|a livelihood or of distinguishing our- 


| selves. 


| 


The home is accepted as the 
girl's natural and most fitting sphere, 


| the center of influence from which ali 
Freight charges on barrels and boxes | other careers may properly radiate. ' 
of such literature are nominal, certainly There is a sense of true proportion in 





| 
| 


the book, and, while it is full of prac. 
tical suggestions, and breathes the spirit 
af progress and an ever-enlarging field 
for women’s work, we can catch the faint 
echo of that old-fashioned, beautiful sen- 
timent, 
‘*« The trivial round, the common task, 

Will furnish all we need to ask : 

Room to deny ourselves, a road 

To bring us daily nearer God.” 


The book is thoughtful, honest, judicious, 
thoroughly practical, and girls, ambitious 
and otherwise, cannot do better than to 
read it carefully and take its counsels 
and helps to heart. 
“% 
The Scientific Evidences of Revealed Reli- 
gion: The Bishop Paddock Lectures for 
the year 1900. By the Rev. Charles Wood- 


ruff Shields, D.D., LL.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. §1.50. 


Professor Shields was not long in find- 
ing his place and his welcome in his new 
denomination, as he already appears in 
the trusted position of Bishop Paddock 
lecturer. His new book is a good deal 
on the line of his earlier works. He 
always has felt his calling to be the vin- 
dication of Christian philosophy as an 
adjunct to Christian theology and a 
barrier against skeptical attacks. Here, 
however, he deals less with general 
principles, and more with the direct at- 
tacks of- materialistic science. He 
claims astronomy, geology, and anthro- 
pology as witnesses to theologic truth, 


| instead of being witnesses against it ; 


discusses the alleged ‘‘ scientific errors’ 
of the Bible in a wise and discriminating 
spirit ; eulogizes Bishop Butler and his 
method ; and attacks the mythical hy- 
pothesis as an attempt to explain away 





what is characteristic of biblical revela- 
tion. It is in this hast field, one might 
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say, that he is least at home, —for philoso- 
phy, and not history, is his chosen field. 
But the work has value as a contribution 
to the panoply of Christian defense. 


% 


Buldreich Zwingli, the Reformer of German 
Switzerland : 1484-1531. By Samuel Ma- 
paige) gs Professor of Church His- 

, New York University. Together 
with An Historical Survey of Switzerland 
before the Reformation, by Professor John 

Martin Vincent, Johns Hopkins Univer- 

sity, and a Chapter on Zwingli’s Theology, 
Professor Frank Hugh Foster, Univer- 

sity of California. With thirty-two illus- | 
trations and map. [The Heroes of the | 






' Thoughts for the 

YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
MEETING 

BY ROBERT E. SPEER. 


Religion and Patriotism. 
Rom. 13 : 1-7. 


July 7, 1901. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—The calls of wisdom (Prov. 8 : 14, 








Reformation : V.] New York: G. P. Put- | 11-16. ) 
nam's Sons, TUEsS.—God and the nation (Jer. 7 : 1-7; 
Except for the account given by Dr. Psa. 66 : 1-7). 


WED.—Serving God (Deut. 7 : 6-13). 
THURS.—Our country's voice ( Psa. 122 :6 ; 
1 Cor. 16:13; 1 Pet. 2: 13-15). 
Fri.—The fathers and religion (Deut. 4: 
5-10; Psa. 22 : 4, 5). 
SatT.—The true patriot (Mark 12: 13-17). 


Schaff in the last volume of his Church 
History, we have no account of Zwingli 
in English that is taken from the sources | 
and is up to date. It is this that makes 
Dr. Jackson’s biography very acceptable 
to the students of history and to the 
Christian public. He writes with excel- 











B lies Lord God is king, and the world 
lent judgment, fulness of knowledge, is his kingdom. _Its forces are his 
and painstaking accuracy. .He does not | ministers, and ‘‘ there is no power but of 
try to elevate Zwingli to a level with | God.'" Though princes and states pre- 
Luther, as some Reformed writers have | tend to be their own, and recognize no 
done. Nor does he apologize for the | dominion or authority, yet God is over 
mixture of secular and religious policies | them, and they are in hishand. Whether 
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| they may be fit channels for the expres- | 
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Pullman Club Cars 


For the Washington and Southwestern 
Limited via Southern Railway 


The distinctive feature of the Washington 
and Southwestern Vestibuled Limited of the 
Southern Railway, in service between New 
York and New Orleans, is the high class of 
patronage. The travelers around the world 
invariably state that they consider this 
famous train one of the most delightful and 
luxurious they have seen. A new feature 
has been added in the way of a club car, for 


the gentlemen, in which they can assemble 
diated to them through the people, and 


: and enjoy a social chat. The pleasure of the 
the people must purify themselves, that | jadies has also been provided for by placing 


an observation car on the train for their 
especial occupancy. This train is now com- 
posed exclusively of vestibuled Pullman cars, 
with the exception of the dining-car service, 
* which is under the exclusive management of 
Paul makes good citizenship a matter, the Southern Railway, the standard of which 
not of policy or of prudence only, but of | is superior to any similar service afforded 
conscience. Thedoyalty that is not laid | anywhere in the world. 
on solid principle is not Christian loyalty. Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
‘* For conscience’ s sake,’’—the best work | Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut St., 


of the world and its most splendid sacri- | philadelphia, will take pleasure in furnish- 
fice have sprung hence. Sneers, dis- ' ing all information. 

comfort, personal loss, death, have been cil ; 
cheerfully accepted for the sake of the 
state, because it was also for conscience’ 
sake. Prudential patriotism is a com- 


was great enough to see that the princi- 
ples of his political theory were true, | 
even though bad men sometimes set | 
themselves against the unseen God, at | 
whose will alone they ruled. Paul had | 
had sad experiences with the state. 
Again and again he had met unworthy, 
unscrupulous, or cowardly rulers. But 
he saw that in a large view the civil or- 
ganization for which they stood was good 
and righteous and divine. He said no} 
word that would make it wrong in any 
land to right wrong, and in a land like 
ours to hurl evil men from power ; for in 
our land the divine right of rulers is me- 


sion of the divine will. In America God 
rules us by ourselves, It is alike the 
burden and the blessing of our heritage. 

















which brought him to an untimely end. 


But he sees the man’s fine points,—his | them and shaping them to his will. As 


Swiss patriotism, his Christian piety, his | 
prophetic zeal. And to these he does | 
ample and admiring justice. 


Luther, giving both parties’ accounts of 
what occurred there. The illustrations 
are abundant, well selected, and admira- 
bly executed. 

‘<_O 


Books Received 


He holds | rule by divine right, but divine neither 
the balance with firm hand in describing | more nor less than the right by which 
the famous conference at Marburg with | the mason hews his stone and the farmer 





june 7 to June 14 
The Abbey Press, New York 


Conspiracy of Yesterday, A. By Mical ui 
Niall. 50 cents. 

Prairie Flower. A. By Alice Pierson. 50 cents. 

Slaveholder's Daughter, A. By Belle Kearney. 


#r. 
Prince of the East, A. By James W. Harkins, 


r. $1. 
Hut Hour Stories. By Dora Harvey Mun- 
yon. 


$r. io ashe 
At the Temple Gates. By Stewart Double- | legitimized by God. Our rulers are our 


day. §$t. 
Dolinda and the Twins. By Dora Harvey 
Munyon. 75 cents. 


Old School Days. By Andrew James Miller. 


$1. 
On the Charleston. 
Hartt. $1. 
Flower of the Tropics, A. By Warner P. Sut- 
ton. §1. 
Council of Three, The. By Charles A. Selt- 
zer. $1. 
Eaton & Mains, New York 
Commentary on the Old Testament. Vol. 
VIII : Ezekiel and Daniel. By Camden M. 
Cobern, D.D. $a. 
Blessed Life, The. By William A. Quayle. §r. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston 


Poems. By William Vaughn Moody. $1.25. 
Content in a Garden. By Candace Wheeler. 
$1.25, net. 


Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston 


By Irene Widdemer 


{ost Morgan. By W. O. Stoddard. $1.50. 
ow They Succeeded. By Orison Swett Mar- 
den. $1.50. 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
History of the American People, A. By Francis 
Newton Thorpe. $1.50, net. 
McClure, Phillips, & Co., New York 
Mosquitoes. By L. O. Howard, Ph.D. $1.50, 
net. 
New Amsterdam Book Company, New York 
Handbook of Proverbs, A. 75 cents. 
Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston 
Blue Shirt and Khaki. 
bald, $150. 
Thomas Whittaker, New York 


Church of the Reconstruction, The. 
Rev. Edward M. Skagen. 


By the 
Paper, 50 cents. 


| 


j 
} 


to God's servants under the plea of be- | 


} 


| 
| 


mon and tolerably worthless product. 
| Conscientious patriotism held Ther- 
mopylz, and stands now and always im- 
movably faithful, regardless of recom- 
pense and scorning cost. 


% 


Such patriotism is an intensely prac- 
tical thing, and Paul’s words are an ap- 
| peal to individual devotion and duty. 
| There is no disrespect for self-respect in 


Christians are set in this world, which them. Each man is to look out with 


‘ ‘ open eyes, and determine what each 
belongs to God, but in which he has set | pe pe 3 due is, and is to pay that, — 


every man each in his place with his | honor to whom honor, fear to whom fear, 
own authority delegated to him by God, | not otherwhere. The man whose due is 
to some more, to some less. The child | 2Ot to be feared, but to be affronted, is 
|to be given his desert. The Christian 


of God may not renounce all allegiance | citizen is not reduced by his gospel to a 


they recognize it or not, God is using 





truly as he is the final judge of all the 
earth is he its present king. Its rulers 





tills his soil. 
% 


| weak subjection to political corruption 
longing directly to the kingdom of God | and dishonesty in the officers of his city 
alone ; for the kingdom of God includes | or state. Give to all their dues,—the 
all human kingdoms, and each national- penitentiary to the embezzler and thief, 
Pe ‘ : ; honor to the upright man and pure, and 
ity is under sanction from him. The 


. : _*** | our hearts’ blood to the dear land which 
feeling of loyalty and national pride is | the good God gave us,—the best land 
| under the sun. 
rulers by God's appointment, and he | ———= =< 
chose for each of us our people and our They Do It 
land. People Quit Coffee and Get Well on 
Postum Food Coffee 








x 


Disloyalty and unpatriotism accord- | A man in Milford, Ind., says he did not quit 


ingly are irreverent and impious. If we drinking coffee because he thought it hurt him, 

. : litical Side ! but because he found a morning beverage he 
resist just po nena authority, we with- liked better in Postum Food Coffee, but, to his 
stand the ordinances of God. If we | wonder and surprise, he found in a few weeks 


treat lightly our national duties and re- | 


sponsibilities, we trifle with the charges | him. “ 
: _ , : : | He had been greatly troubled with his stom- 

of God. Religion, which ‘t re- | 
6 agate steed ost ach and heart, also with what is called ** water 


all of the old symptoms of sickness had left 





By James F. J. Archi- | preached no narrow, individual message. 


lation to him, is also patriotism, our just | brash,"’ and dull headaches ‘‘ which made me 
religion to our nation. When the heart | very irritable and quick tempered.” 

| swells with glad pride, and the eye fills | A!! of these symptoms disappeared, and he 
| with grateful tears at the love of country | discovered, in spite of all his previous theories, 


| and the glory of her heroes, we are pleas- 


| that coffee was really the cause of his troubles, 
} A | and the leaving off of coffee and taking on Pos- 
ing God, whom we honor in our honor | tum Food Coffee brought about relief. 
| of those whom he has set over us, and of | He speaks, also, of Mrs. Josephiene Kelly, 
| the relation in which he has placed us. | living at Elkhart, Ind. Says she was afflicted 
much as he was, but had become more ema- 
< ciated than he. So she quit drinking coffee 
and took on Postum Food Coffee. She is now 
a healthy and robust lady, and willing to make 
affidavit that Postum Food Coffee saved her. 
‘The gentleman from Milford speaks also of 
Thomas McDonald as having recovered by 
using Postum. It can be had at all grocers. 
A good cup of Postum cannot be made unless 
it is boiled long enough to bring out the flavor 


The function of the state is to preserve | 
order, to repress evil. And in repressing ' 


| evil the state is acting for God. Paul 


| His doctrine gathered up in its sweep all 
our civil and social duties, and bathed 





Epworth Leaguers 


en route to San Francisco to attend the 
National Convention, should by all 
means stop over in Denver, and take 
the far-famed 


Loop Trip 


Denver to Silver Plume and return 
via the 


Colorado & Southern Ry. 


This is the most fascinating one-day 
trip in the country, and is so conceded 
by all who have taken it. 


T. E. Fisher, General Passenger 
Agent, Denver, Colorado’ - 


P. S.—We have many other delightful trips 
that are enjoyed by the tourist nearly as much 
as the “ Loop.”’ thandoome illustrated publi- 
cations, covering them all, sent to any ad- 
dress on receipe of three cents to cover pos- 
tage. T. E. F. 














them in new light and dignity. And he and food value, then it is delicious. 






Prominent 


AN 





B2¥4 New York 
(shs Banker 


recently asked permission to re- 
print an editorial from The Sun- 
day School Times for distribution 
among employees of corporations 
in which he was interested. 

The Publishers gladly gave per- 
mission, and the banker, Mr. 
James G. Cannon, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Fourth National 
Bank, had the editorial reprinted, 
and distributed a considerable 
number. It seemed to him so 
strikingly practical that he wrote 
enthusiastically : 

“I want to circulate it among a 
very large number of you men 
whom | know. Some of my friends 
have placed it in the same catego 
with ‘A Message to Garcia,’ but 
think it is a great deal better."’ 

The title of the editorial 
was ‘‘The Man Who Grumbles 
About His Work."' The Pub- 
lishers have now prepared a neat 
reprint, and would be giad to 
supply it in any quantities to 
individuals or business firms or 
corporations at’ $3.00 per hun- 
dred, the Publishers paying the 
postage. Single copy, 5 cents. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
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B. & B. 
June 


—¢reatest month of the year for this 


wash goods business . ° 
10,000 ‘pieces of the latest, prettiest, afd 
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THe ie oy 


AMERICAN mgt 


Insurance Company 


308 snd i yeamame Be 


We Offer, Subject to 
Prior Sale, 


Choice Oklahoma 
First Mortgages 


on improved farms, worth from 2% to 
§ times the amount loaned thereon 








5,000 yards finest 20 afd 25 cent Imported 
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TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1901, and light—gc., 64¢c., 8¢.—not only goo. 
Each of the securities has been per- ; $2,477, 00 but choice and pretty. 
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Upon the streets of Town. Archibald R. Montgomery. { 5 
The glitter of his shining star —— Cc. 
Arrests attention from afar. Recommend the | — whi : : 
ne Ba the ponte «4 Abt os Mac Rae - ; white Cottons with the fashionable, prett 
ghts the beat goes to show to 6% Interest Alwa Co 7% Cumulative Pre- | black printings. 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO ys Pai o> Bankers. | fered Stocks of Cot- Large line of Black and White Cotton 
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; A housekeeper’s attention is in- record of our 22 years of careful placing, and ton Mills in the | 10c., 12%c., to $1.50 yard. 
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the kitchen is not ¢lean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


Educational 


Mary Baldwin Seminary “¢.7322* 
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Leading silverware dealers sell 








H. O’Neill & Co., ’ 
SA PO L iO cr J 18. 24 7 Rogers Vieginie” ss 225 j students “com a7 sates pest. = Bd for illustrated catalogue of tidak cet boron 
Bros.” Tete EC, WEIMER, case he ee 


will save you from this reproach. 




















am, | may be that some of your 

scholars simply will not 
e|read portions of the Bible 
every day. But did you eve 
vai | UY CSpecially hard to persuade 
them to do this, and give them 





SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 
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manipen ba aaron < Co,., Successor te 
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EASTMAN, B Box x 745, 


DO NOT STAMMER _ 


You can be cured. Cae sates te Fae Gantey 
Times. set cured hundreds. Send for > ree = 
book. E.S. Johnston, President and Fou 


ith YEAR. delphia Institute for Stamimerers, 
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Church Furnishings 


Ti SEAUNE_MEAFELY BELLS 


Meneely & & Co., perfec. highest clans West del ey 





THE GENUINE 





1033 Spring Garden St., Send 


































































a little needed help? 


THE GREAT CHURCH : 
wee gai Sauer For siestrc, acta ad LIGHT European Travel for a specimen of The Sunday 
Wid oft, How? AsCORN St " Miss Weldon will take si ladies abroad. i ible - j 
Fox for x6. Sirota ty ‘3 Me, stimate free. 1. P. Primk, 55 Pearl St., New York, | _ Miss We ghee reread "Add ladies abroad. School Times Bible Reading 
eA nb Sag he ay 4 CHURCH Fusire* RGEISSLERMUER | tHe moorings, Howard, Pa. | Card, and, as you examine it, 
Giant Chemical Co., Phitadelphia, 








Food for Memory 
The Kind that Bullds Up the Brain 


It is hard to believe that certain kinds of 
food will strengthen the memory, and yet, upon 
the condition of the brain depends the charac- 
ter of the mind, and its power to remember, 
and to exert itself in various ways, and a 
healthy brain can only be maintained by well- 
selected food. 

Now we know that daily use of the brain 
uses up certain parts that are thrown out 
through the pores to the outer surface of the 
skin. This waste is natural, and must be made 

















A Review Exercise 


The Life of 


Christ 


It covers the eighteen months’ 


‘bear in mind that thousands 
are in actual daily use, serv- 
ing their purpose admirably. 

The Sunday School Times Co., Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Epworth League 


Personally Conducted Tour 
to San Francisco 
in July 


Our personally conducted tour, via the 





up from food, $2.00 per 100 study of the life of our Lord, Missouri Pacific Railway’s Colorado Short 
Grape-Nuts Food was made especially to ; . d Line, in charge of an experienced tourist 
rebuild the brain and nerve centers. An ex-| Postage paid by and consists of responsive read- agent, offers the best opportunity ever 
perience in Chicago will illustrate. the publishers . rT dh It afforded for visiting all the large cities of the 
Mrs, G. H. Baber, 528 South Paulina St., 7 (aes = — West, including Denver, Pueblo, Colorade 
writes ; ‘I had a terrible siege of gastritis, my 


stomach refused everything in the way of food 
until I got hold of Grape-Nuts. It was per- 
fectly wonderful and marvelous to see the dif- 


ference. I began to improve at once. I weighed 


is admirably suited to any Sun- 


day-school, large or small. 


The 


service has been skilfully pre- 





Springs, Manitou, as. well as Pike’s Pc ak, 
Garden of the Gods, Grand Cajfion of the 
Arkansas, Marshall Pass, Glenwood Springs, 
Salt Lake City, with its Mormon temple, and 
all of nature’s museums and marvels of 


myself about that time, and found that I had pared by Mr. John B. Smith. A Pamphlet of Colorado, Utah, California, the great North- 
118 pounds to my credit. I gained in weight, ; > Twelve P west, and Yellowstone Park. Lowest rates, 
strength, and health steadily and rapidly, and It requires no rehearsal, and is ill long limits, and generous stop-over privi- 


now weigh 160 pounds, and am strong, and in 
better health than ever in my life. 

“I have lately had a seven months’ course 
of vocal instruction, and have memorized 58 
£ ngs and most of the accompaniments, besides 
several piano pieces. When I started in it 
seemed difficult to memorize one, but my 
memory has been growing better every day, 
and I now find it easy to commit to memory 
wapem difficulty. 

‘I have taken no medicine, but my ste ady | 
diet of Grape-N ats Food has given me strength, 
health, and memory."’ 








of convenient length. 


The Sunday School Times Co., Publishers 


1031 Walnut Street # ae 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














| Pan- American Exposition 


folder of the New York 
Address Room 322, Grand Central Station, New York City. 


leges granted with figures to meet every- 


one’s pocket. Choice of routes returning 
direct without additional charge. Write us 
for rates and full particulars before arranging 
for the trip elséwhere. You want the best 
for the least money, and we have it for you. 
J. P. McCann, T. P. Agt.; W. E. Hoyt, 
G. E. P. Agt., 391 Broadway, New York, 
N.*Y. 


Central mailed anywhere for a stamp. 








